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Response  generally  favourable  to  plans  for  Conservatory 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

Reaction  to  the  final  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Future  of  Music 
Studies  — which  recommended  the 
separation  of  the  Royal  Conservatory 
from  the  University  — has  been  over- 
whelmingly favourable.  Provost  Frank 
Iacobucci  says  he  has  received  three  or 
four  submissions  “from  people  with  a 
keen  interest  in  the  area,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Conservatory”. 
Although  these  letters  suggest  minor 
changes,  Iacobucci  says  they  are  “very 
supportive  of  the  report”. 

Iacobucci  has  asked  anyone  in- 
terested in  commenting  on  the  report 
to  write  to  him  by  Sept.  15. 

It  took  the  Royal  Conservatory’s 
Faculty  Association,  which  was  bitter- 
ly opposed  to  the  committee’s  earlier 
discussion  paper,  only  24  hours  to  • 
make  its  approval  known.  At  a press 
conference  June  26  at  the  Royal  York 
hotel,  association  president  Joe 
Macerollo  not  only  endorsed  the  thrust 
of  the  report  but  urged  the  University 
to  get  on  with  the  separation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

“If  we  are  going  to  separate,”  said 
Macerollo,  “let’s  not  wait  for  all  these 
committees  to  delineate  the  new 
priorities  of  the  Conservatory  when 
the  most  pressing  issue  is  where  we 
are  going  to  go.  Then  we  can  make 
decisions  about  internal  reorgan- 
ization.” 

In  a statement  issued  at  the  press 
conference,  the  association  welcomed 
the  committee’s  rethinking  of  “several 
of  its  interim  proposals  which  we,  and 
others,  judged  to  be  destructive.” 
However,  concern  was  expressed  over 
the  absence  of  guarantees  that  Conser- 
vatory teachers  will  be  represented  on 
the  various  new  boards  and  commit- 
tees the  report  envisages. 

The  statement  also  called  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  financial  viability  of  the 
Frederick  Harris  Music  Company  and 
criticized  the  report  for  what  the 
association  perceives  as  vagueness  on 
the  issue  of  where  the  Conservatory  is 
to  be  housed. 

Macerollo  emphasized  in  his  remarks 
that  the  Conservatory  would  have  to 


Connell  takes  over 
October  1 


George  Connell  is  to  take  office  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
on  Oct.  1,  says  Vice-President  & Pro- 
vost Frank  Iacobucci. 

After  the  departure  of  President 
David  Strangway  Aug.  31,  Iacobucci 
will  serve  as  acting  president  through 
the  month  of  September. 


concentrate  on  fundraising  in  the 
future  — a point  also  made  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  report.  Several  arts  per- 
sonalities, conscious  of  this  need,  have 
agreed  to  join  the  Friends  of  the  Con- 
servatory Foundation  of  Canada,  an 
incorporated  support  group. 

One  of  the  Friends,  Toronto  com- 
mercial music  producer  Larry  Trudel, 
was  present  at  the  press  conference. 
He  said  business  interests  would  be 
willing  to  support  an  independent  Con- 
servatory once  its  situation  is  clarified. 
“I  think  when  all  the  confusion  is 
cleared  up,  they’ll  get  the  money  they 
need,”  he  said. 

Trudel  said  the  music  industry  still 
regards  the  Conservatory’s  ARTC 
diploma  — the  school’s  black  belt  in 
music  performance  — as  the  most  im- 
portant signifier  of  skill  at  an  instru- 
ment. A U of  T Mus.  Bac.  degree;  he 
suggested,  is  “icing  on  the  cake”. 

Macerollo  said  the  association  would 
be  submitting  more  extensive  recom- 
mendations to  the  provost  before  the 
Sept.  15  deadline. 

No  formal  response  has  been  issued 
from  either  the  Conservatory  or  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  Acting  associate 
dean  of  the  faculty,  Ron  Chandler,  said 
he  was  annoyed  by  what  he  regarded 
as  an  early  deadline  for  responses. 
“This  is  deadly,  as  far  as  I’m  concern- 
ed. We’re  just  getting  back  into  opera- 
tion, and  it’s  our  busiest  time  of  the 
year.  I feel  that  date  is  unfair.” 

Chandler  said  he  would  write  a per- 
sonal letter  to  the  provost  asking  for 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  parliamentary  subcommittee  on 
the  taxation  of  visual  and  performing 
artists  and  writers  has  come  up  with  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  ad- 
justments to  the  system  to  take  ac- 
count of  their  special  circumstances.  It 
proposes  that  artists  and  writers  who 
can  establish  themselves  as  profes- 
sionals be  able  to  deduct  losses  from 
their  artistic  and  writing  activities 
from  other  income. 

Most  academics  write,  but  they  are 
not  all  professionals,  says  the  subcom- 
mittee. Criteria  should  include  the 
ability  to  earn  a living  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  practice  of  visual  arts  or  by 
writing,  a diploma  in  art,  teaching  ex- 
perience, evidence  of  frequent  exhibi- 
tions or  other  promotional  techniques, 
the  receipt  of  prizes,  membership  in 
professional  organizations,  recognition 
by  other  Canadian  professional  artists 
or  writers,  the  receipt  of  grants  from 
the  Canada  Council  or  provincial  arts 
councils  or  cultural  affairs  depart- 
ments and  proof  of  time  spent  and  sus- 
tained output. 

Among  the  recommendations  that 


an  extension  of  the  deadline  to  the  end 
of  September. 

Iacobucci  said  the  deadline  may  be 
extended  “if  we  get  a lot  of  com- 
plaints. We  want  to  get  comment,  so  if 


affect  academics: 

• Revenue  Canada  should  not  insist  on 
making  its  reassessments  retroactive 
when  a taxpayer’s  course  of  action  was 
reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances, 
especially  where  a pattern  of  filing  had 
been  established. 

• Where  the  professionalism  of  artists 
and  writers  results  in  a changed  view 
of  their  status,  the  change  should  not 
be  retroactive  if  their  course  of  action 
was  reasonable  at  the  time. 

• The  controversial  “reasonable  expec- 
tation of  profit”  test  should  include 
professionalism  for  artists  and 
writers.  The  existence  of  revenue 
should  be  only  one  of  a number  of 
criteria,  and  there  should  be  less  em- 
phasis on  the  timing  of  profits. 

• All  losses  resulting  from  direct  ar- 
tistic or  writing  expenses  should  be 
fully  deductible. 

• Revenue  Canada  should  be  willing  to 
assign  a nil  value  to  the  inventory  of 
professional  visual  artists. 

• Revenue  Canada  should  upgrade  the 
training  of  its  staff  and  develop  and 
publicize  guidelines  on  the  taxation  of 
artists  and  writers. 


people  find  it  difficult,  we  don’t  want 
to  be  rigid.” 

Acting  Conservatory  Principal 
Robert  Dodson  has  not  commented  on 
the  report. 


• The  government  should  consider  in- 
creasing employee  deductions  for 
academics  whose  expenses  exceed  the 
standard  deduction  now  permitted. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers  (CAUT)  had  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  that  Revenue 
Canada  does  not  seem  to  understand 
how  teaching  and  research  are  related. 
CAUT  had  asked  that  expenses  for 
scholarly,  artistic  or  research 
endeavours  not  reimbursed  by  a uni- 
versity or  grant  be  deductible  from 
employment  income.  The  subcommit- 
tee, with  David  Orlikow  dissenting, 
was  unwilling  to  go  this  far,  since  its 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  performing 
and  visual  artists  and  writers. 
However,  it  did  ask  that  consideration 
be  given  to  granting  of  deductions  for 
academics  that  recognize  research  and 
scholarship  expenses  as  essential  to 
their  employment.  At  present 
academics  are  limited  to  the  maximum 
$500  employment  expense  deduction. 

The  subcommittee,  chaired  by  MP 
Douglas  Fisher,  was  reporting  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Communica- 
tions & Culture. 


‘Philosophical  Wind-Walk’ 

“As  it  spins  it  bleeds  the  rhythms,  marrying  sight  and  sound,  action  into  action,"  writes 


sculptor  Alex  de  Cosson  of  “Philosophical  Wind-Walk”,  one  of  1 2 works  of  art  on  display 
across  the  St.  George  campus  until  Sept.  22.  “The  myriad  aspects  of  the  wheel  held  a 
fascination  for  me,”  explains  de  Cosson.  “I  wanted  to  play  with  it,  free  it,  yet  ground  it  in  its 
own  reality."  As  you  may  have  guessed,  Cosson’s  work  is  located  on  Philosopher’s  Walk. 
For  more  on  Artwalk  ’84,  U of  T's  celebration  of  Toronto’s  Sesquicentennial  and  Ontario’s 
Bicentennial,  see  page  1 0. 


Tax  breaks  for  writers,  artists 
urged  by  parliamentary  subcommittee 
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Astronomers  protest  gov’t  withdrawal  from  Starlab 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

In  a June  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Astronomical  Society  (CAS),  Can- 
adian astronomers  expressed  “deep 
regret”  over  the  federal  government’s 
decision  to  jettison  Canadian  involve- 
ment in  Starlab,  an  orbiting  space 
telescope  that  was  to  be  a joint  project 
of  Canada,  the  US  and  Australia. 

( Bulletin , Nov.  7,  1983.) 

About  17  scientists  in  Canada  were 
directly  involved  with  Starlab,  in- 
cluding U of  T astronomers  Tom 
Bolton  and  Stefan  Mochnacki. 

The  CAS  also  criticized  what  it 
perceives  as  a bias  toward  applied 
technology  as  opposed  to  pure 
research  in  the  awarding  of  grants  by 
the  government.  To  redress  this  trend, 
the  society  urged  the  creation  of  a per- 
manent Canadian  space  research 
agency  that  would  receive  regular 
direct  government  funding. 

According  to  the  original  Starlab 
plan,  NASA  was  to  develop  the  orb- 
iting platform  for  the  telescope  and 
take  responsibility  for  the  launching 
and  information  gathering.  Australia’s 
job  was  to  build  an  instrument  package 
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including  a camera  and  spectrograph, 
while  Canada  was  to  design  and  manu- 
facture the  telescope  itself.  That  tele- 
scope would  enhance  considerably  the 
ability  to  receive  high-resolution 
images  from  a wide  field  of  space,  in 
the  ultraviolet  as  well  as  normal  sight 
spectrum. 

Canada  was  also  expected  to  provide 
the  largest  share  of  funding  — over 
$100  million,  an  amount  even  Starlab 
project  scientist  Gordon  Walker  has 
appropriately  called  “astronomical”. 

Astronomers  are  disturbed  not  so 
much  by  the  fact  that  the  federal 
government  declined  to  provide  such  a 
sum  as  by  the  willingness  of  the  same 
government  to  direct  equal  if  not 
greater  funding  toward  the  US-based 
Space  Station.  CAS  regards  this 
NASA  project  as  a much  less  valuable 
research  enterprise. 

Addressing  the  society  during  the 
June  meeting,  Walker  said  Starlab 
scientists  had  been  warned  early  on 
that  “we  were  embarked  on  operation 
heartbreak,  and  we  were  prepared  to 
accept  that  there  might  be  no  money 
available  for  a project  as  ambitious  as 
Starlab.” 

However,  he  added,  “to  have  been 
displaced  by  a modern  equivalent  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower  or  the  Great  Pyramid 
was  much  harder  to  take ...  We  seem 
to  be  faced  with  a question  of  policy 
rather  than  a lack  of  funds.” 

Mochnacki  says  this  objection  is 
shared  by  most  Canadian-based 
astronomers.  “We  are  disturbed  that 
the  federal  government  isn’t  placing 
much  emphasis  on  basic  research.  It  is 
all  applied  research.  Even  what  they 
call  research  in  space  is  all  applied 
technology.” 

Another  concern  expressed  at  the 
meeting  was  over  poor  access  to  high- 
ranking  government  officials.  “One  of 
the  things  that  really  got  this  discus- 
sion going,”  says  Mochnacki,  “was  the 
fact  that  we  sent  a telegram  to  (former 
Minister  of  Economic  Development, 
Science  & Technology)  Don  Johnston 
and  didn’t  get  any  reply  for  weeks.  So 
we  sent  another  one,  and  weeks  after 
that  we  got  a very  perfunctory  reply 
from  a junior  secretary  to  the 
minister.  It  looked  like  the  minister 
may  never  have  seen  anything  about 
this.” 

Mochnacki  says  his  experience  in 
Australia  suggests  that  government 
officials  there  are  much  better  informed 
and  organized.  “Ministry  officials  are 
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actually  present  at  scientific  meetings,” 
he  said. 

Walker,  in  his  address,  said  he  had 
met  with  the  Australian  Minister  of 
Science  and  his  deputy  minister  “on 
several  occasions”.  He  also  said  that 
“for  some  time  there  was  in  fact  con- 
siderable confusion”  in  Johnston’s 
office  concerning  the  fate  of  Canadian 
involvement  with  Starlab. 

The  reorganization  of  the  cabinet 
after  the  accession  of  John  Turner  — 
and,  in  particular,  Turner’s  promise  to 
eliminate  cumbersome  interdepart- 
mental committees  — has  Canadian 
astronomers  waiting  for  signs  of 
improvement  in  communication  with 
government  personnel. 


However,  the  astronomers  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  possibility  of 
reentering  the  Starlab  project  at  the 
nine-digit  level.  The  CAS  has  recom- 
mended that  Canada  contribute  to  the 
construction  of  the  telescope  in  a more 
modest  fashion. 

“But  before  trying  to  implement 
anything,”  Walker  said,  “there  has  to 
be  a clear  explanation  of  government 
policy  on  long-term  initiatives  in  pure 
scientific  experiments . . . and  some 
mechanism  of  consultation  with  those 
who  make  the  decisions,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  incredible  indecision  and  ap- 
pearance of  arbitrariness  that  has 
been  our  experience.” 


Task  force  delivers 
on  maternity  leave 


Female  staff  of  the  University  began 
benefiting  July  1 from  a new  materni- 
ty leave  policy  which  gives  them  17 
weeks  leave  at  95  percent  of  regular 
salary. 

,The  new  policy,  which  covers  facul- 
ty, administrative  staff,  and  librarians, 
was  developed  by  the  Task  Force  to 
Review  Benefit  Plans  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
associations,  and  the  administration. 

It  replaces  a policy  adopted  in  1977 
which  provided  full  salary  for  15 
weeks  of  a 17-week  leave.  As  under 
the  old  policy,  staff  have  an  obligation 
to  return  to  their  jobs  when  maternity 
leave  ends. 

Staff  are  now  required  to  apply  for 
Unemployment  Insurance  benefits 
which  begin  after  a two-week  waiting 
period.  The  University  will  pay  95  per- 
cent of  salary  during  the  waiting 
period,  and,  for  the  remainder  of 
leave,  will  make  up  the  difference  bet- 
ween UI  benefits  and  95  percent  of 
salary.  The  new  policy  was  made  possi- 
ble by  changes  since  1977  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  The 
policy  is  approved  by,  and  registered 
with,  the  federal  government.  Staff 
going  on  maternity  leave  will  be  given 
an  information  kit  telling  them  how  to 
apply  for  benefits. 

Full  fringe  benefits  will  continue 
during  leave  through  regular  payroll 
deductions. 

Divisions  losing  female  staff  to 
maternity  leave  also  gain  under  the 
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new  policy.  While  an  employee  is  col- 
lecting UI,  the  rest  of  her  benefit  is 
paid  from  central  funds,  leaving  her 
division  with  the  money  it  would  have 
spent  on  her  salary.  This  sets  up  an 
automatic  source  of  funding  for  tem- 
porary replacement  staff. 

“Because  of  staff  cuts  in  recent 
years,  there’s  been  a burden  on  re- 
maining workers  when  an  employee 
went  on  maternity  leave,  especially  if  a 
division  couldn’t  afford  to  replace 
her,”  said  Robert  Brown,  director  of 
personnel.  Previous  policy  required 
needy  divisions  to  apply  for  central 
funding  to  cover  temporary  hiring,  a 
procedure  which  was  sometimes 
lengthy  and  cumbersome.  “The  new 
policy  will  provide  smoother,  more 
available,  replacement  funding,”  said 
Brown. 


Ontario’s  funding 
increase  to  U’s 
highest  in  Canada 


Statistics  compiled  by  the  Association 
of  Universities  & Colleges  of  Canada 
show  that  Ontario’s  6.5  percent  fun- 
ding increase  to  universities  is  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  province  this 
year. 

Hardest  hit  of  the  other  provinces 
was  British  Columbia,  which  received 
a five  percent  cut  for  1984-85. 
Manitoba  universities  got  a three  per- 
cent increase  and  Quebec  universities 
a four  percent  increase. 

In  Alberta,  the  increase  was  an 
average  4.9  percent  and  in  Saskat- 
chewan, five  percent. 

Funding  increases  to  universities  in 
the  Maritimes  approached  those  of  On- 
tario, with  5.4  percent  in  Nova  Scotia, 
5.8  percent  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  6.3  percent  in  New  Brunswick. 

However,  says  Will  Sayers,  director 
of  communications  for  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities,  the  difference  in 
expenditures  per  full-time  equivalent 
student  between  Ontario  and  the 
average  for  the  other  nine  provinces  is 
still  significant.  Even  in  British  Col- 
umbia and  Quebec,  where  there  have 
been  severe  cuts  in  funding,  expen- 
ditures per  full-time-equivalent  stu- 
dent will  likely  be  higher  in  1984-85 
than  they  will  in  Ontario,  says  Sayers. 
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Friedland  committee,  Spelt  clash 
over  review  of  Architecture  problems 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  Architecture  Review  committee, 
appointed  in  February  by  the  provost, 
Frank  Iacobucci,  to  look  into  areas  of 
conflict  within  the  Department  of 
Architecture,  has  come  up  with  a 
report  recommending  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  reinstatement  of 
Antonio  de  Souza  Santos,  who  resigned 
as  chairman  last  June  after  a year  of 
turmoil  capped  by  a difference  with 
Acting  Dean  Jacob  Spelt  over  the  re- 
appointment of  non-tenured  studio 
staff. 

“It  was  a question  of  whose  policy 
would  prevail,  his  or  mine,”  Spelt  said 
at  the  time. 

“There  can  be  very  few  academic 
institutions  that  have  ever  experi- 
enced such  stressful  events  in  one 
academic  year,”  says  the  report,  pro- 
duced by  Professor  Martin  Friedland, 
former  dean  of  law,  Professor  Peter 
Russell  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  and  Christine  Vercoe,  former 
president  of  the  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  has  announced 
through  its  chief  salary  negotiator, 
Michael  Donnelly,  that  it  shares  the 
principles  endorsed  by  Governing 
Council  June  21  on  criteria  for  a new 
bargaining  procedure  to  replace  Arti- 
cle 6 in  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement. 

Both  sides  agree  that  the  procedure 
should  encourage  voluntary  com- 
promise, allow  the  University  com- 
munity to  be  aware  of  and  comment  on 
the  issues  at  appropriate  times  and  en- 


The  report,  distributed  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture,  describes  the 
department  as  split  into  two  factions, 
one  committed  to  a relatively  unstruc- 
tured method  of  learning  and  the  other 
in  favour  of  a tighter  program.  Com- 
mon civility  and  ideological  tolerance 
among  staff  and  students  as  well  were 
found  wanting  by  the  committee, 
which  criticized  Spelt  for  not  trying  to 
bring  various  groups  in  the  depart- 
ment together.  “Differing  points  of 
view  should  have  been  an  opportunity 
for  creative  and  productive  tension,  as 
it  is  in  many  departments  in  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture, however,  this  conflict  became 
a destructive  and  demoralizing  force.” 
Spelt  became  acting  dean  in  July 
1982,  a year  after  Santos  took  over  as 
chairman.  He  quickly  reached  the  con- 
clusion, says  the  report,  that  the 
department  was  a mess  and  needed 
cleaning  up.  “He  was  clearly  on  the 
side  of  those  in  the  University  who 


sure  that  the  parties  are  publicly  ac- 
countable for  the  positions  they  have 
taken. 

Negotiations  for  a new  procedure 
are  continuing.  There  are  still  two 
significant  areas  of  disagreement 
between  UTFA  and  the  administra- 
tion, says  Donnelly.  UTFA  is  unwilling 
to  accept  a provision  for  public 
disclosure  in  the  middle  of  the  bargain- 
ing process,  and  the  administration  is 
unwilling  to  provide  for  a decision  that 
is  final  and  binding. 


reacted  against  the  perceived  laxness 
in  University  standards  and  wanted  a 
return  to  ‘old  values’,”  says  the 
report.  “He  is  a dedicated,  forceful 
administrator  who  would  not  — 
perhaps  could  not  — modify  his 
approach.” 

By  February  1983  a plan  to  reduce 
the  number  of  students  taken  in  by  a 
third  and  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
program  had  been  announced. 

The  report  concludes  that  Santos 
was  unfairly  hampered  in  his  efforts  to 
run  the  department  and  introduce 
reforms.  “The  acting  dean,  with  good 
intentions,  went  too  far  in  trying  to 
shape  the  department  to  his  own  view 
of  what  he  felt  was  desirable.”  Uni- 
lateral decisions  may  be  more  efficient 
than  established  procedures,  says  the 
report,  but  they  are  divisive  and 
generally  of  short  duration. 

In  response,  Spelt  circulated  to  the 
faculty  council  a statement  deploring  a 
report  that  he  says  depicts  him  as  the 
main  cause  of  problems  within  the 
department.  “Others  are  referred  to 
as  ‘dedicated  educator’,  ‘creative’, 
having  ‘an  unenviable  task’,  ‘unfairly 
treated’,  etc.,  but  all  the  dean  gets  is  a 
thorough  bashing.”  He  maintains  that 
he  was  appointed  to  bring  about 
changes.  “In  many  respects,  one  could 
conclude  that  the  faculty  had  been 
placed  under  a trusteeship.” 

Spelt  acknowledges  that  there  are 
problems  in  the  department,  but 
points  out  that  they  were  manifesting 
themselves  for  several  years  before  he 
arrived  there.  His  appointment  a year 
after  Santos  was  made  chairman 
indicates  the  University’s  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Santos’s  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems,  he  says. 

The  report  contains  misrepresenta- 
tions and  one-sided  views,  says  Spelt, 
and  should  be  ignored.  “Insofar  as 
there  are  any  recommendations  at  all, 
these  are  meaningless  or  unrealistic.” 

The  report  recommends: 

• Renovation  of  the  premises  in  which 
the  department  is  housed.  “One  can, 
perhaps,  expect  a siege  mentality  in  a 
building  that  internally  and  to  some 
extent  externally  looks  as  if  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  a war  zone.” 

• A clear  commitment  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  future  of  the  department  so 
that  it  could  concentrate  more  on 
scholarly  endeavours. 

• More  attention  op  the  part  of  faculty 
members  to  scholarly  and  creative  pro- 
fessional pursuits. 

• Improvement  of  the  technical  side  of 
the  program,  even  if  an  infusion  of 
funds  is  required. 

• The  building  in  of  checks  and 
balances  in  the  student  evaluation  pro- 
cess so  that  assessments  are  not 
dominated  by  the  instructors  involved 
in  the  studio  course. 


Next 

Bulletin 


The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
will  be  published  Aug.  20. 

The  deadline  for  editorial 
material  is  August  10. 


Sailing  with  the  tall  ships 

Nina  Janpolsky,  a cataloguer  at  Robarts  Library,  boarded  a charter  boat  courtesy  of  the  City 
of  Toronto  to  accompany  the  Tall  Ships  on  their  Toronto-Rochester  race  earlier  this  month. 
With  her  is  her  guest,  Elisabeth  Sinzig.  The  boat  trip  was  first  prize  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  Sesquicentennial  photo  contest,  part  of  the  historical  exhibition  held  in  celebration  of 
the  city’s  1 50th  anniversary.  Ten  runners-up  received  a copy  of  Karsh  Canadians,  published 
by  University  of  Toronto  Press.  The  winner  and  runners-up  were  chosen  in  a draw  of  the  54 
correct  entries  received.  There  were  about  1 70  entries  in  the  contest,  which  required  the 
matching  of  the  names  and  faces  of  1 00  famous  Torontonians. 


UTFA  agrees  with  Governing 
Council  on  principles 


• A greater  effort  by  staff  and 
students  to  be  more  civil  to  each  other 
and  to  deal  with  others’  ideas  on  an 
intellectual  rather  than  a personal 
basis. 

•Restructuring  of  the  search  commit- 
tee for  a new  dean,  since  the  search 
committee  already  appointed  rep- 
resents, in  the  committee’s  view,  the 
camp  favoured  by  Spelt. 

• Records  of  the  percentage  of  applica- 
tions, acceptances  and  actual  registra- 
tions by  women,  and  greater  sensitiv- 
ity in  the  faculty  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  female  students. 

• No  harsh  personal  criticism  in  public 
of  students’  work. 

• No  improper  fraternization  between 
staff  and  students. 

In  a covering  memorandum  to  the 
council,  Iacobucci,  announced  the 
appointment  of  former  Associate  Dean 
(applied  science  and  engineering),  Peter 
Wright  as  acting  dean  for  a one-year 
term  effective  July  1.  He  also  promised 
to  announce  the  composition  of  a new 
search  committee  early  next  month. 

Wright  will  be  asked  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  a committee 
he  served  on  this  year,  chaired  by  Pro- 
fessor Warren  Main  of  the  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies  on  adminis- 
trative structure  and  governance  in 
the  Faculty  of  Architecture  & Land- 
scape Architecture. 

The  Main  report  recommends  that 
the  two  departments  in  the  faculty  be 
dissolved  and  a structure  be  created  in 
which  the  academic  and  support  staff 
would  report  to  the  dean  or  someone 
designated  by  the  dean.  Instead  of 
chairmen  there  would  be  program 
directors  of  architecture  and  land- 
scape architecture  appointed  by  the 
dean  in  consultation  with  senior 
academic  staff  with  primary  teaching 
assignments  in  the  program.  The  pro- 
gram directors  would  be  responsible 
for  the  academic  program,  consulta- 
tion with  faculty  on  curriculum 
development  and  the  recommendation 
of  changes  in  the  programs  to  the 
Faculty  Council.  Undergraduate 
representation  on  the  council  would  be 
reduced  to  nine  from  34.  The  Main 
report  also  recommends  a change  of 
name  for  the  faculty,  preferably  to  the 
School  of  Design. 
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24  HOUR  SERVICE 

We  have  one  of  these 
new-fangled  machines  that 
accepts  deposits,  transfers 
funds,  pays  out  cash  and  even 
prints  an  up-to-date  statement, 
day  and  night. 

If  you  want  friendly  service  with 
a smile,  we  have  that  too. 

So  dont  be  strangers  — come 
on  in.  Our  hours  are  10  to  4 
each  weekday,  ’cept  Thursday, 
we  smile  til  6.  . . 

OLD  FASHIONED  SERVICE 

978-5505 

245  College  St.  (at  Spadina) 
Toronto  M5T  1R5 
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Research  News 


Office  of  Research 
Administration  Staffing 

There  have  been  a number  of 
staffing  changes  and 
modifications  to  respon- 
sibilities in  the  office 
recently.  The  main  change  in 
responsibilities  concerns  the 
identification  of  a single  in- 
dividual with  a specific 
research  area  (listed  below); 
in  this  way  the  ORA  hopes  to 
serve  the  various  research 
constituencies  more 
effectively. 

C.M.  Gillin,  director, 
978-5588 

C.E.  Takenaka  (Contracts, 
Statistical  Information) 
978-2874 

M.E.  Yeomans  (Connaught 
Committee  and  I' Anson 
Panel,  Research  Board, 
Research  Leave  Grants) 
978-6475 

P.M.  Helmes-Hayes 
(NSERC,  Pure  & Applied 
Sciences  Committee,  Pure  & 
Applied  Sciences  Related 
Agencies,  Inventions  Com- 
mittee) 978-2163 
S.M.  Haggis  (MRC,  Life 
Sciences  Committee,  Cana- 
dian & US  Health  Related 
Agencies,  Medical  Dona- 
tions) 978-2163 
J.L.  Chadwick  (SSHRC, 
Canada  Council,  Humanities 
& Social  Sciences  Commit- 
tee, Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  Related  Agencies, 
Animal  Care  Committee) 
978-2163 

S.W.  Pilon  (Use  of  Human 
Subjects)  978-5585 
E.I.  Marcinko  (General  In- 
formation, Copies  of  Applica- 
tions, etc.,  Biosafety  Office) 
978-2163 


The  International  Union 
Ag;ainst  Cancer  (UICC) 

This  is  an  international  non- 
governmental organization 
of  236  institutes  and  national 
cancer  associations  of  scien- 
tific, medical  and  lay 
members. 

The  UICC  operates  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  tumour 
biology;  fellowships  and  per- 
sonnel exchange; 
epidemiology  and  preven- 
tion; treatment  and 
rehabilitation;  detection  and 
diagnosis;  professional 
education;  campaign, 
organization  and  public 
education;  international  col- 
laborative activities; 
smoking  and  cancer.  The 
union  also  sponsors  con- 
gresses, conference 
workshops  and  courses. 

In  addition,  the  union  ad- 
ministers the  International 
Cancer  Research  Technology 
Transfer  Project  (ICRETT). 
This  program  promotes  the 
rapid  transfer  of  new  or  im- 
proved techniques  or 
methods  between  investi- 
gators located  in  different 
countries  who  are  working  in 
areas  of  basic,  clinical  or 
behavioural  research  rele- 
vant to  cancer.  For  further 
information  on  the  UICC  or 
ICRETT,  please  contact 
ORA  at  978-2163. 

Canada  Council  — Izaak 
Walton  Killam  Memorial 
Prize 

Beginning  in  1985,  the 
Canada  Council  will  offer  up 
to  three  Izaak  Walton  Killam 
Memorial  Prizes  of  $50,000 
annually.  There  will  be  one 
Killam  Prize  for  each  of 
three  categories:  natural 


sciences,  engineering,  and 
health  sciences.  Inaugurated 
in  1981  with  three  prizes, 
and  one  annually  since  then, 
the  Izaak  Walton  Killam 
Memorial  Prize  is  the  most 
prestigious  of  the  Canada 
Council’s  Killam  awards.  It  is 
financed  through  funds 
donated  to  the  council  by 
Dorothy  J.  Killam  before  her 
death.  The  prize  is  intended 
to  honour  eminent  Canadian 
scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research,  whether  in  in- 
dustry, government  agencies 
or  universities.  It  is  not 
related  to  a particular  ac- 
complishment, but  is  given  in 
recognition  of  distinguished 
lifetime  achievement  and  an 
outstanding  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of 
knowledge  in  any  of  the 
fields  of  the  natural  sciences, 
medicine  or  engineering.  In 
announcing  the  changes  to 
the  Canada  Council  Killam 
Program,  Claude  Gauthier, 
assistant  director  of  the 
council  and  director  of 
finance,  stated  that  “the 
decision  to  increase  the 
number  of  research 
fellowships  reflects  the 
Killam  Committee’s  convic- 
tion that  a scholar’s  most 
precious  commodity  is  time 
to  pursue  research”. 

In  addition  to  the  increase 
from  one  to  three  Izaak 
Walton  Killam  Memorial 
Prizes,  the  number  of  Killam 
research  fellowships  award- 
ed each  year  will  also  be  in- 
creased. These  awards  are 
intended  to  support  scholars 
of  exceptional  ability  engag- 
ed in  research  projects  of 
outstanding  merit  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences, 
natural  sciences,  medicine, 
and  engineering  and  inter- 
disciplinary studies  within 
these  fields. 

With  the  three  $50,000 
Izaak  Walton  Killam 
Memorial  Prizes  in  the 
natural  sciences,  engineering 
and  health  sciences,  and  the 
two  $50,000  Molson  prizes  in 
the  arts  and  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  the 
Canada  Council  now  offers 
five  major  annual  prizes 
recognizing  outstanding 
achievement  by  Canadians  in 
all  areas  of  intellectual 
endeavour.  These  five  na- 
tional prizes  are  com- 
plemented by  the  new  inter- 
national prize  administered 
by  the  Canadian  Commission 
for  UNESCO,  the  McLuhan 
Teleglobe  International 
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PERSONAL 

COMPUTERS 


Exceptional  values  on  P.C.s 
are  now  available  at  the 
Computer  Shop  on  campus. 
They  have  the  best  deals  in 
town. 


SHORT  OF  READY  CASH 
AT  THIS  VERY  MOMENT? 

We  have  arranged  a special 
finance  package  for  U of  T 
employees,  with  no  down 
payment  required.  Don't  miss 
this  opportunity. 

UNICOLL  — WE 
SPECIALIZE  IN  U of  T 
PERSONNEL 

978-5505 

245  College  St.  (at  Spadina) 
Toronto  M5T  1R5 
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MASTER  CHEF 
Restaurant 

517  Bloor  St.  W. 
Phone:  534-3351 


'$> 

Traditional  Hungarian  Food 
ifr  Daily  Specials 

Reasonable  Prices 
Fully  Licensed 

Open  daily 
for  lunch  & dinner 


a 


Prize  in  Communications, 
which  is  also  valued  at 
$50,000. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Canadian  Diabetes 
Association  — research 
grants  (1984  competition 
only):  July  31. 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — research  traineeships, 
research  fellowships, 
research  scholarships, 
visiting  scientist  fellowships, 
grant-in-aid:  September  15. 

Cummings  Foundation  — 
Contact  R.  Bugala  at  Faculty 
of  Medicine  for  their  internal 
deadline;  ORA  deadline: 
August  13. 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
(US)  — research  grants, 
fellowships,  research  scholar 
awards:  September  1 . 

Deafness  Research  Foun- 


dation (US)  — research 
grants  (renewal):  August  15. 
Health  & Welfare  Canada 

— national  health  research 
scholarships  (new):  July  31; 
national  health  scientists 
(new  and  renewal):  July  31; 
postdoctoral  fellowships: 
July  31; 

visiting  national  health  scien- 
tists: July  31. 

MRC  — major  equipment 
($10-15,000):  August  1; 
operating  grants  (new): 
August  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada  — conference  sup- 
port: six  months  in  advance 
of  conference  dates. 

NSERC  — Dorval  Vector 
Computer  Facility:  August  1 
and  December  1 . 

Ontario  Heart  Foundation 

— grant-in-aid;  research 


fellowships;  senior  research 
fellowships;  research 
associateships:  September  15. 
Ontario  Mental  Health  Foun- 
dation — research  grants; 
major  equipment: 

September  30. 

U of  T Connaught  Com- 
mittee — new  staff: 

August  1;  special  research 
program:  September  12\ 

I’ Anson  Fund 
multidisciplinary  research 
grants:  September  30 ; 
Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  — 
grant-in-aid:  15th  of  any 
month ; research  travel:  15th 
of  any  month ; conference 
travel  (Dec.  1 to  March  31): 
September  15. 


PhDOials 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  July  26 

Kem  A.  Rogers,  Department 
of  Anatomy,  “The  Organiza- 
tion of  Cytoskeletal  Com- 
ponents in  Endothelial  Cells 
in  Vivo.”  Prof.  V.  Kalnins. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Friday,  July  27 

Michael  Golombok,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry, 
“Nonlinear  Optical  Interac- 
tions in  Liquids.”  Profs.  G.A. 
Kenney- Wallace  and  S.C. 
Wallace.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St. ,10  a.m. 

David  Charles  Nobes, 
Department  of  Physics,  “The 
Magnetometric  Off-Shore 
Electrical  Sounding  (Moses) 
Method  and  Its  Application 
in  a Survey  of  Upper  Jervis 
Inlet,  British  Columbia.” 
Prof.  R.N.  Edwards.  Room 
301,  65  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Thursday,  August  2 

Luciano  Alfredo  Gonzalez, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  “Design  and 
Laboratory  Evaluation  of 
Stain  Length  Passive 
Dosimeters  for  the  Personal 


Monitoring  of  Carbon 
Monoxide,  Vinyl  Chloride 
and  Ethylene  Oxide.”  Prof. 
M.V.  Sefton.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  August  3 

Michael  Menuhin  Huberman, 
Department  of  Economics, 
“Auction  or  Contract?  The 
Cotton-Spinning  Labour 
Market  in  Lancashire, 
1822-52.”  Prof.  J.S.  Cohen. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  August  7 

Charlene  Mary  Gannage, 
Department  of  Sociology, 
“Dividing  Women  and  Men: 
The  Role  of  the  Company, 
the  Union  and  the  Family  in 
a Canadian  Garment  Fac- 
tory.” Prof.  J.L.  Turk.  Room 
301,  65  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

John  Andrew  Strudwick, 
Department  of  Statistics, 
“An  Analysis  of  Spatial  and 
Social  Inequalities  in  Educa- 
tional Finance:  United 
States  and  Great  Britain, 
1870  to  1970.”  Prof.  J.S. 
Cohen.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  August  8 

Christopher  Sze-Chung 
Fung,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Raindrop  Colli- 
sions Under  Low  Pressure: 
Experiments  and  Parameter- 
izations.”  Prof.  R.  E. 


Stewart.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  August  10 

Anil  Kumar  Garg,  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science, 
“Order-Preserving  Dynamic 
File  Organizations  for  Non- 
Uniform  Patterns.”  Prof.  C. 
Gotlieb.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  August  14 
Edward  Ping  Fung  Chan, 
Department  of  Computer 
Science,  “Query  Answering 
and  Schema  Analysis  under 
the  Weak  Instance  Model.” 
Prof.  A.  Mendelzon.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Thursday,  August  23 

Mary  Agnes  Ludwig, 
Department  of  An- 
thropology, “Friends  and 
Strangers:  Social  Interaction 
and  Modernization  in  Central 
Ireland.”  Prof.  W.P. 
Carstens.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Albert  R.  Perrin,  Depart- 
ment of  Metallurgy  & 
Materials  Science,  “Kinetic 
Phenomena  in  Annealing 
Processes.”  Profs.  K.T.  Aust 
and  R.  Guthrie.  Room  309, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112; 

(5)  Christine  Marchese,  978-4834. 


Laboratory  Technician  III 

($20,850  - 24,530  - 28,210) 
Physiology  (5) 

Research  Officer  III 

($25,670  - 30,200  - 34,730) 
Electrical  Engineering  (5) 

Programmer/ Analyst  II 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Business  Information 
Systems  (3) 

Programmer/ Analyst  III 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Management  Systems  & 
Analyses  (3),  UTCS  (3) 

Systems  Software  Pro- 
grammer II 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,500) 
Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute  (3) 

Programmer  IV 

($35,160-  41,370-  47,580) 
Dentistry  (4) 


Computer  Systems 
Manager 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Arts  & Science  (4) 

Advertising  Manager 

($20,850  - 24,530  - 28,210) 
U of  T Press  (3) 

Photographer  III 

($20,850  - 24,530  - 28,210) 
Architecture  (3) 

Building  Services  Officer  I 

($20,850  - 24,530  - 28,210) 
Music  (1) 

Program  Coordinator 

($20,850  - 24,530'-  28,210) 
Athletics  & Recreation, 
Erindale  (2) 

Assistant  Director 

($20,850  - 24,530  - 28,210) 
Athletics  & Recreation, 
Erindale,  8 month  contract 
position  (2) 


Engineering  Technologist  I 

($17,930  - 21,090  - 24,250) 
French,  part-time  (4) 

Assistant  Buyer 

($16,960  - 19,950  - 22,940) 
Purchasing  (3) 

Purchasing  Officer  II 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Purchasing  (3) 

Biostatistician 

($25,670  - 30,200  - 34,730) 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (1) 

Staff  Sergeant 

($27,120-  31,910-36,700) 
Erindale  (5) 

Information  Officer 

($25,670  - 30,200  - 34,730) 
Music  (1) 

Salary  Analyst 

($30,070  - 35,380  - 40,690) 
Personnel  (4) 

Director  of  Business 

Sprvippci 

($37,150  - 43,710  - 50,270) 
Erindale  (5) 

Director 

($40,780  - 50,980  - 61,180) 
Office  of  Student  Awards  (2) 
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Pay  cut  for  faculty  at  Simon  Fraser  University 


At  a time  when  teachers  at  most  Can- 
adian universities  are  reluctantly 
accepting  reductions  in  salary 
increases,  the  faculty  at  Simon  Fraser 
University  has  settled  for  a 2.7 
percent  pay  cut. 

The  cut,  a result  of  the  BC 
government’s  decision  to  reduce  uni- 
versity funding  for  1984-85  by  five 
percent,  is  the  first  in  a major 
Canadian  university  since  the 
Depression. 

Simon  Fraser’s  board  of  governors 
ratified  the  cut  early  this  month,  a 
week  after  a referendum  among  fac- 
ulty association  members  resulted  in  a 
60  percent  vote  of  approval.  President 
William  Saywell,  former  vice-provost 
of  U of  T,  congratulated  the  faculty 
for  an  “unprecedented  level  of 
citizenship’’. 

SFU  faculty  association  president 
Ehor  Boyanowsky  said  those  who 
voted  against  it  were  very  vehemently 
opposed. 

He  said  the  issue  has  not  caused  a 


split  among  faculty  members  since  the 
campus  is  relatively  empty  during  the 
summer.  Ballots  with  a covering  letter 
were  sent  directly  to  the  homes  of 
members  rather  than  through  the 
campus  mail. 

Boyanowsky  speculated  that  the  cut 
actually  put  many  minds  at  ease  after 
the  announcement  of  the  reduction  in 
government  funding.  “Now  they  feel, 
since  they  have  taken  a pay  cut, 
perhaps  things  have  been  put  on  an 
even  keel  for  a while.” 

The  agreement  lasts  until  July  1 , 
1985.  At  that  point,  Boyanowsky  said, 
salary  discussions  will  resume  with  the 
1983-84  salary  level  as  a base.  The 
agreement  rules  out  any  faculty 
layoffs  until  that  time. 

BC’s  austerity  program  also  has 
prompted  faculty  members  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  and  the 
University  of  Victoria  to  accept  a zero 
increase  this  year.  A spokesman  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  said  merit  and 
“career  progress”  increases  would 


nonetheless  average  about  two 
percent. 

Despite  the  across-the-board  pay  cut 
at  Simon  Fraser,  faculty  members  will 
still  be  eligible  for  a career  benefit 
increment  (merit  raise)  that  will  lift 
their  actual  income  by  .3  percent.  Only 
a small  minority  of  teachers  at  SFU 
normally  is  denied  this  yearly  increase. 

U of  T Faculty  Association  presi- 
dent Peter  Dyson  deplored  the  “short- 
sightedness of  the  Bennett 
government”  while  praising  the 
unselfish  character  of  the  SFU  faculty. 
“It  seems  to  me  what  they  have  done 
is  accepted  the  cuts  in  order  to  protect 
jobs,  which  to  me  speaks  to  the 
faculty’s  concern  for  something  other 
than  individual  economic  benefit,”  he 
said. 

“But  I wouldn’t  want  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  any  group  of  public 
employees  with  fairly  negotiated 
wages  who  are  then  asked  to  take  a 
pay  cut,  are  being  asked  to  make  a 
very  large  act  of  faith  in  the  policies  of 


U of  T,  UTFA  agree  to  negotiate  new 
retirement/renewal  plan 


the  government  which  requires  this 
cut.  And  that  seems  simply  not  to  be 
justified.” 

Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  (CAUT)  Executive  Director 
Donald  Savage  calls  the  SFU  salary 
compromise  “part  of  the  general  BC 
onslaught  against  the  universities”. 

He  says  CAUT  calculations  show  that 
if  the  BC  government  trims  another 
five  percent  from  its  budget  for  uni- 
versities next  year,  as  it  has  vowed  to 
do,  the  cut  in  real  dollars  for  univer- 
sities, over  three  years,  will  be  23  or 
24  percent.  The  BC  government  froze 
university  funding  last  year. 

Savage  says  CAUT  has  authorized 
its  executive  to  establish  a “BC 
defence  fund”  to  help  any  faculty  laid 
off  in  the  province  fight  their 
dismissals  in  court. 

Savage  does  not  think  the  SFU 
situation  will  start  a trend  at  Canadian 
universities.  “No  other  government 
has  made  cuts  like  BC’s,  so  any  univer- 
sity administration  that  claimed  SFU 
as  a precedent  would  be  doing  so 
under  false  pretenses.” 


The  Office  of  the  Provost  issued  the 
following  statement  July  1 7. 

The  negotiating  teams  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
and  the  administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity reached  agreement  on  a voluntary 
academic  early  retirement  program  on 
July  6 and  have  agreed  to  recommend 
approval  of  the  agreement.  President 


Three  months 
to  decide  for 
profs  over  55 


The  incentive  to  retire  early  is  a 
limited-time  offer  for  which  tenured 
faculty  members  over  the  age  of  55 
who  would  not  have  to  be  replaced  are 
eligible.  (See  statement  above.)  Those 
who  meet  the  criteria  and  find  the  pro- 
gram attractive  should  apply  by  Oct. 

31  and  not  wait  in  the  hope  that  a bet- 
ter opportunity  will  arise,  says  Robert 
Brown,  director  of  personnel. 

The  objective  of  the  plan,  passed  by 
Governing  Council  in  June  1983,  is  to 
reduce  the  complement  of  tenured 
faculty.  It  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
capital  funds.  Details  of  eligibility  and 
allowances  are  available  from  the  pro- 
vost’s office. 

The  new  plan  to  be  negotiated  by 
UTFA  and  the  administration  would 
have  renewal  as  its  objective  as  well  as 
complement  reduction,  so  it  would  not 
be  restricted  to  those  whose  retire- 
ment would  not  necessitate  a new  ap- 
pointment. It  would  apply  to  senior 
tutors  and  librarians  as  well  as  faculty 
members.  Development  of  the  plan 
would  have  to  involve  sources  of  fun- 
ding other  than  capital  funds,  says 
Brown. 

The  Bovey  Commission  is  consider- 
ing the  implementation  of  a special 
one-time  adjustment  fund  that  would 
give  provincial  support  to  universities 
encouraging  early  retirements  or 
reduced  responsibility  appointments  in 
areas  where  fewer  faculty  members 
are  needed  and  recruiting  younger 
teachers  in  anticipation  of  the  high 
retirement  rate  expected  in  the  1990s. 


Strangway  has  approved  the  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  University  and 
the  executive  of  the  faculty  association 
will  be  recommending  that  the  agree- 
ment be  ratified  at  its  council  meeting 
July  24. 

Part  of  the  agreement  includes  the 
following  joint  statement: 

“The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  administration  have  agreed 
that  there  is  a need  for  a universal  ear- 
ly retirement  program  which  ad- 
dresses renewal  and  replacement  of 
staff  as  well  as  complement  reduction 
and  have  further  agreed  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  such  a program  no 
later  than  Oct.  15,  1984. 

“In  the  interim,  the  parties  have 
agreed  to  the  implementation  of  the 
voluntary  academic  early  retirement 
program  proposed  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  administration,  approved  by 
the  Governing  Council  in  June  of  1983, 
and  amended  in  negotiations  between 
the  faculty  association  and  the  admin- 
istration. The  parties  agree  that  the 
voluntary  academic  early  retirement 


program  addresses  the  objective  of  the 
University  administration  to  reduce 
the  tenured  faculty  complement  and  to 
achieve  reductions  in  the  operating 
budget.  The  parties  acknowledge  that 
this  program  was  limited  in  its  scope 
because  there  is  no  corresponding  ob- 
jective to  reduce  the  librarian  and 
tutor/senior  tutor  complements  at  the 
present  time. 

“The  voluntary  academic  early 
retirement  program  is  available  to 
tenured  faculty  members  who  are  at 
least  55  years  of  age  and  have  been 
participants  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  pension  plan  (except  as  other- 
wise provided)  for  at  least  five  years. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  program 
should  contact  the  appropriate  vice- 
provost for  full  details  of  application 
procedure  and  eligibility  criteria.  The 
procedures  include  an  agreed  appeals 
process  that  may  be  used  in  cases  of 
denial  of  application  or  dispute  with 
respect  to  the  terms  of  the  retiring 
allowance  itself. 

“Applications  will  be  received  from 
Aug.  1,  1984  until  Oct.  31,  1984.” 
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UNTIL  FEBRUARY! 

• Set  up  a monthly  deposit  plan 
now.  You  will  be  thankful  come 

March  1,  1985. 
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Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

M'<W 


MICHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose.  Five  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki, teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunonio  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Noon-2: 30  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  *★★★ 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 
Phone  977-951 9 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  bonito 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner-a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1  303.  Noon-2:30  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 
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Foundation  provides  support 
for  Korean  studies 


The  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies 
has  decided  to  establish  Korean 
studies  at  U of  T on  a permanent 
basis. 

By  1995,  the  department  intends 
that  the  staff  ratio  will  be  40  percent 
for  Chinese  studies,  40  percent  for 
Japanese  studies  and  20  percent  for 
Korean  studies.  At  present,  Korean 
studies  is  taught  by  two  instructors  on 
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DID  YOU  KNOW 


• there  is  an  easy  way  to  save? 

Ask  the  U of  T payroll 
department  to  send  us  a part 
of  your  pay  each  month.  It  can 
be  a small  part,  a large  part  or 
ALL  OF  IT. 

« there  is  a FREE  bar-b-que 
coming  up  on  July  26th  for 
new  and  existing  members? 

WHO  SAYS  THERE  IS  NO 
SUCH  THING  AS  A FREE 
LUNCH! 

JOIN  US  AT  UNICOLL 

978-5505 

245  College  St.  (at  Spadina) 
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contract  appointments,  but  by  1989, 
when  retirements  within  the  depart- 
ment begin,  two  tenure-stream 
Korean  scholars  will  be  hired. 

Though  the  department  will  not 
reach  the  complement  targeted  by  the 
planning  document  produced  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  until 
1995-96,  the  appointments  in  Korean 
studies  could  be  made  through  a 
bridging  arrangement  using  a gift  of 
$500,000  from  the  Foundation  for  the 
Support  of  Korean  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Before  1989  the 
interest  on  the  $500,000  held  by  the 
foundation  will  be  used  to  fund  the 
contract  appointments.  After  1995 
any  funds  remaining  would  continue  to 
be  used  for  Korean  studies. 

Since  1979,  the  foundation  has  been 
raising  funds  from  the  Korean- 
Canadian  community  and  educational 
institutions  in  Korea  to  enable  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  to  offer  courses  in 
Korean  languages,  literature,  history 
and  religion. 
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Computer  Shop 

(416)  978-8732 

NOW  IN  STOCK 

Macintosh 

$2546 

For  University  Faculty,  Students  and  Staff  Only 


University 
of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

(416)  978-8732 
280  Huron  St. 

The  Personal  Place  to  Shop 


Committee  Mglmghts 


The  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  — June  11, 1984 

• concurred  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  that  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement 
Regarding  the  Institutional 
Relationship  ofUofT  and 
the  Federated  Universities  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
be  approved,  effective  July  1, 
1984  (Bulletin,  June  11); 
recommended  that  the  finan- 
cial principles  in  Section  III 
of  the  memorandum  be  ap- 
proved and  recommended 
that  the  report  of  the 

U of  T/Federated  Univer- 
sities Joint  Grants  Working 
Group  be  approved 

• recommended  modifica- 
tions in  the  space  program 
and  allocations  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Centre 
(Bulletin,  June  25) 

• recommended,  subject  to 
the  concurrence  of  the 
Business  Affairs  Committee, 
that  the  University’s  Capital 
Fund  should  acquire  21 
King’s  College  Circle  as  an 
asset  from  the  U of  T Press 
at  a cost  of  $2,086,900  with 
the  funds  coming  from  the 
General  Building  Fund. 
(Bulletin,  June  11) 

• concurred  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  that  the 
proposal  for  a Chair  in 
Estonian  Studies  be  ap- 
proved, contingent  upon  the 
realization  of  $1.1  million 
(Bulletin,  June  11) 

• concurred  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  that  the 
proposal,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  the  Jean  A. 
Chalmers  Professorship  in 
Canadian  Music  effective 
July  1, 1984,  and  the  Jean  A. 
Chalmers  Chair  in  Canadian 
Music  effective  only  upon  the 
University’s  receipt  of  two 
bequests  from  Floyd  S. 
Chalmers  and  Jean  A. 
Chalmers  totalling  $1  million 
which  is  to  be  invested  as  an 
endowment,  the  income  from 
which  is  to  support  the 
Chair,  be  approved  (Bulletin, 
June  11) 

The  Business  Affairs  Com- 
mittee — June  14, 1984 

• recommended  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  audited 
financial  statements  for  the 
year  ended  April  30, 1984 
(Bulletin,  June  25)  be 
approved 

• concurred  with  planning 


and  resources  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Press  building 
(see  above) 

• at  the  request  of  the  acting 
vice-president  — business  af- 
fairs, recommended  that,  in 
the  fall,  proposed  terms  of 
reference  and  authority  for 
the  governance  of  U of  T 
Press  and  the  suggested 
membership  for  any  board  be 
presented  by  the  President 
to  the  Governing  Council, 
through  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee 

• received  for  information  a 
report  on  early  retirements 
and  on  the  termination  of 
administrative  staff  for  fiscal 
reasons,  outlining  the  costs 
to  the  University  in 
payments  and  in  foregone  in- 
terest owing  to  these  pay- 
ments. The  expenditure  for 
1983-84  and  1984-85  is 
$1,195,695.  The  interest 
foregone  by  the  University 
due  to  early  retirement  pay- 
ments is  $56,680. 

The  Committee  on  Campus 
& Community  Affairs  — 
June  19, 1984 

• approved  that  the  1984-85 
percentage  increase  in  fees 
for  the  Innis  College 
residences  be  the  same  as 
that  applied  to  University 
College  and  New  College 
residences  (approximately 
seven  percent)  and  not  the 
8.3  percent  approved  by  the 
committee  on  March  20, 

1984 

• the  assistant  vice- 
president,  services,  told  the 
committee  a firm  of  ar- 
chitects was  going  to  conduct 
a survey  of  the  costs  of 
renovating  residences.  The 
planning  office  is  developing 
a questionnaire  to  assess 
students’  housing  needs  and 
preferences,  and  an  analysis 
with  recommendations  is  ex- 
pected in  the  fall.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  asked  to  con- 
sider new  residences  and 
residence  renovations  as  an 
appropriate  project  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  planned  fund- 
raising campaign 

• received  a report  from  the 
vice-president  — institu- 
tional relations  on  the  activ- 
ities this  year  of  the  depart- 
ments under  his  jurisdiction 

• received  a report  from  the 
acting  vice-president  — per- 
sonnel and  student  affairs 
outlining  activities  in  the  ser- 
vice units  and  progress  on 


matters  not  yet  completed. 
She  mentioned  progress  in 
improving  the  physical 
accessibility  of  buildings  such 
as  Convocation  Hall  and 
plans  to  improve  accessibility 
of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Matters  still  under 
consideration  are  the  Hart 
House  grant,  non-academic 
discipline  and  revised  terms 
of  reference  for  the  Univer- 
sity Art  Committee 

• the  President  announced 
the  establishment  of  a Status 
of  Women  Office  (Bulletin, 
June  25) 

• the  President  reported  that 
he  would  be  recommending 
to  Governing  Council  that 
the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  — Personnel  & 
Student  Affairs  be 
disestablished  (Bulletin, 

June  25).  The  personnel  func- 
tions of  the  office,  with  the 
exception  of  those  related  to 
some  teaching  staff  policies, 
would  be  transferred  to  the 
authority  of  the  vice- 
president  — business  affairs. 
Responsibility  for  student 
affairs  would  become  a con- 
cern of  the  vice-president 
and  provost.  A new  vice- 
provostial  position  would  be 
created  to  handle  matters 
such  as  teaching  staff 
grievances 

• approved  a motion  asking 
that  the  administration 
delineate  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  handling  of 
disciplinary  matters  in  Uni- 
versity-owned residences 
and  asking  the  administra- 
tion to  advise  whether  a 
policy  is  needed  to  ensure 
equity  of  treatment  in  the 
light  of  existing  and  propos- 
ed disciplinary  codes  in  dif- 
ferent University  divisions. 
These  matters  are  to  be 
reported  to  the  committee  at 
its  November  1984  meeting 

• approved  a general  direc- 
tion suggested  by  the 
Department  of  Athletics  & 
Recreation  for  a review  of 
the  University’s  present  in- 
tercollegiate competitive 
alignments.  It  is  thought  by 
athletics  authorities  at 

U of  T,  that  the  current 
system  includes  too  many 
participating  institutions, 
spread  over  a large  geo- 
graphical area  with  wide 
variations  in  the  level  of 
their  programs  (Bulletin, 
June  25) 


In  Memoriam 


Dr.  Edward  Llewellyn- 
Thomas,  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  July  6. 

Dr.  Llewellyn-Thomas  was 
professor  of  pharmacology, 
professor  of  family  and  com- 
munity medicine,  and  assis- 
tant professor  of 
anaesthesia,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineer- 
ing. From  1974  until  his 
retirement  last  month,  he 
was  associate  dean, 
undergraduate  affairs, 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

He  was  born  in  England  in 
1918  and  received  his 
engineering  education  at 
London  University.  Follow- 
ing service  in  the  British 
Army  before  and  during  the 
war,  he  came  to  Canada  and 
took  his  medical  degree  at 
McGill. 

He  spent  two  years  as  a 
general  practitioner  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  a research 
associate  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity’s social  psychiatry 
department.  He  moved  to 
Toronto  to  take  up  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Defence 
Research  Board,  where  he 
worked  on  problems  of  man 


and  the  environment,  par- 
ticularly on  the  aspects  of 
aerospace  medicine  and 
psychophysiology.  He  began 
teaching  pharmacology  at 
U of  T in  1959  and  in  1963 
became  a full-time  member 
of  the  academic  staff.  He  was 
also  a professor  in  the 
psychology  department  at 
Waterloo,  where  he  taught 
the  first  course  in  human  fac- 
tors engineering  in  Canada. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital 
and  Women’s  College 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Llewellyn-Thomas  was 
a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts.  He 
served  as  president  of  the 
Human  Factors  Association 
of  Canada  and,  in  1974,  was 
awarded  the  Engineering 
Medal  by  the  Association  of 
Professional  Engineers. 

The  author  of  some  60 
scientific  papers,  he  also 
wrote  five  science  fiction 
novels,  the  fifth  to  appear  in 
1985. 

“For  the  past  10  years  as 


associate  dean,  student  af- 
fairs, he  encouraged,  coun- 
selled, cajoled  and  nudged 
2,500  medical  students  to 
completion  of  their  under- 
graduate courses,”  said  Dr. 
Fred  Lowy,  dean  of  the 
faculty.  “He  has  been  their 
mentor,  protector  and  role 
model.  It  was  one  of  his 
proudest  accomplishments 
that  no  student,  otherwise 
qualified,  had  to  drop  out  for 
financial  reasons  during  his 
time  in  office;  somehow  and 
somewhere  he  always  found 
money  for  student 
emergencies.” 

A memorial  fund  is  to  be 
established  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Llewellyn-Thomas.  Uses  are 
still  to  be  decided  but  could 
include  an  annual  lecture- 
ship, student  medals  and 
scholarships  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a student 
meeting  place.  Contributions 
should  be  made  out  to  The 
University  of  Toronto- 
Llewellyn-Thomas  Fund  and 
sent  to  T.  Smith-Fearman, 
coordinator  of  finance  and 
personnel,  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 
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Rats  stolen  from  psychology  lab 


A group  calling  itself  the  Animal 
Liberation  Front,  which  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  theft  of  70 
laboratory  rodents  at  Scarborough 
College  last  February,  made  the  Uni- 
versity a target  again  July  15,  abduct- 
ing 21  rats  from  a psychology  lab  in 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  The  group  also  cut 
several  power  lines  and  sprayed 
slogans  calling  for  an  end  to  the  ex- 
perimental use  of  animals.  Professor 
John  Yeomans  of  the  psychology 
department  estimates  the  damage  at 
between  $500  and  $800. 

Unlike  the  Scarborough  break-in, 
this  incident  did  not  significantly  af- 
fect research.  Yeomans  said  only  one 
of  the  21  rats  had  been  subjected  to 
any  surgery.  “We  consider  ourselves 
very  lucky,”  he  said.  “None  of  the 
animals  is  critical  to  the  experiments 
we  were  running.” 

The  rats  were  to  be  used  for  brain 
stimulation  experiments.  These  in- 
volve attaching  electrodes  to  certain 
centres  in  the  brains  of  animals  and 
permitting  them  to  press  a lever  to 
send  a signal  to  these  centres.  The  ex- 
periments demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  long  myelinated  axons  in 
transmitting  these  signals,  Yeomans 
said.  The  research  was  expected  to 
enhance  knowledge  of  how  drugs  af- 
fect the  corresponding  centres  in 
human  brains.  Yeomans  said  the  ex- 
periments cause  no  pain. 

“How  these  rats  are  being  kept  now, 
we  don’t  know,”  said  University 
Veterinarian  Peter  McCann.  “But 
removal  from  the  facility  itself  scares 
the  heck  out  of  them.” 

Yeomans  said  that  the  animals  were 
albino  rats  specially  bred  for 
tameness.  “They  would  be  totally 


Slogans  were  sprayed  on  the  walls  outside  the 
Damage  came  to  about  $800  and  21  rats  were 


inept  in  a natural  environment.  They 
would  be  eaten  alive  by  other 
animals,”  he  said. 

The  July  15  break-in  was  not  a com- 
plete surprise.  “We’ve  been  receiving 
several  calls  from  people  asking,  ‘Is 
this  the  animal  labs?’,  and  ‘What  do 
you  do?’,”  said  Yeomans,  “which  is 
very  unusual  for  our  kind  of  work.” 

He  said  that  psychology  labs  at  other 
universities  have  been  targets  of  the 
Animal  Liberation  Front.  He  believes 
that  the  organization  might  be  step- 
ping up  its  activities  in  anticipation  of 
the  meeting,  in  Toronto  Aug.  24-26,  of 
the  American  Psychological  Associa- 


Corporate,  academic  leaders 
call  for  stronger  university  role 
in  economic  recovery 


A report  prepared  for  the  Corporate- 
Higher  Education  Forum,  an  associa- 
tion of  corporate  and  academic 
leaders,  says  business  and  government 
must  help  universities  provide  training 
and  research  facilities  to  ensure 
Canada’s  economic  recovery. 

The  association  was  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1983  under  the  auspices  of 
Concordia  University.  Chairman  is 
Lloyd  Barber,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Regina.  Deputy  chairman  is 
Allan  R.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada.  The  University  of 
Toronto  is  represented  in  the 
55-member  body  by  President  David 
Strangway. 

The  report,  Partnership  for  Growth: 
Corporate-University  Cooperation  in 
Canada,  provides  an  evaluation  and  an 
inventory  of  existing  cooperative  ven- 
tures and  recommends  ways  of 
expanding  their  number.  Advances  in 
knowledge  are  essential,  it  says,  if 
Canada  is  to  remain  a technological 
leader  in  the  face  of  competition  from 
the  US,  Europe,  Japan  and  newly  in- 
dustrialized nations  like  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea.  As  productivity  and  the 
growth  of  the  labour  force  have 
declined  in  Canada,  the  university  role 
in  national  research  activity  has 
become  less  dominant,  slipping  from 
25  percent  to  19  percent  in  the  past  1 1 
years. 

University  representatives  and 
knowledgeable  observers  in  the 


private  sector,  says  the  report,  are 
convinced  that  a renewed  commitment 
to  higher  standards  of  both  scientific 
and  liberal  arts  education  is  necessary 
if  the  universities  are  to  make  the 
necessary  contribution  to  the  transi- 
tion to  a prosperous  post-industrial 
society. 

The  report  was  commissioned  in 
May  1983,  and  distributed  to  members 
this  May.  Researched  and  written  by 
Judith  Maxwell  and  Stephanie  Currie, 
economists  with  the  national  con- 
sulting firm  of  Currie,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand,  it  is  available  to  the  public 
from  the  Corporate-Higher  Education 
Forum,  1115  Dorchester  Blvd.  W., 
Suite  2501,  Montreal,  H3B  2K4  at  $7 
for  single  copies. 
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lab  in  Sid  Smith  vandalized  last  week, 
taken. 


tion.  A US  group  called  Mobilization 
for  Animals  has  already  scheduled  a 
demonstration  to  coincide  with  the 
conference. 

There  had  been  no  dramatic  increase 
in  security  precautions  before  the 
latest  U of  T attack,  despite  the  phone 
calls,  Yeomans  said.  “We’ve  been  try- 
ing to  keep  track  of  keys  and  keep  our 
doors  shut.  But  in  a place  as  public  as 
Sidney  Smith,  it’s  hard  to  ensure 
security.  We  have  nothing  to  hide,  so 
we  don’t  think  that  a lot  of  padlocks 
and  alarm  systems  is  a way  to  deal 
with  a public  relations  problem.” 

The  Animal  Liberation  Front 
distributed  a statement  to  the  media 
July  16  taking  credit  for  “thousands 
and  thousands”  of  dollars  of  damage 
and  the  seizure  of  50  animals. 
Yeomans,  however,  characterized  the 
actions  of  the  group  as  “nuisance  van- 
dalism rather  than  serious  damage.” 
He  said  once  power  lines  are  soldered 
his  research  would  continue. 
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Welland  French  reflects  life  in  two  languages 


Voice  prints  form  spectrograph  of  the  words  “mon  pere”.  Upper  print  shows  vowel  “e” 
splitting  into  a diphthong.  The  dots  in  enlarged  portion  below  are  made  by  individual 
vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords. 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

As  Wladislaw  Cichocki  says  the 
words  “mon  pere”  into  a 
microphone,  a pattern  of  rainbow- 
coloured  stripes  splays  itself  across  a 
video  monitor  and  he  sees  the  shape  of 
what  he  has  just  spoken.  Standing 
beside  him  in  the  phonetics  laboratory 
at  New  College  is  Philippe  Martin,  who 
designed  and  built  this  machine  he 
calls  a real-time  colour  spectrograph. 
He  starts  the  ink-jet  printer  and  within 
seconds  a sharp  picture  emerges  of 
what  both  agree  is  a “good 
diphthong”.  Zeroing  in  on  the  “e”  in 
“pere”,  Martin  prints  a blowup  of  this 
vowel.  It  spins  from  the  printer  like  a 
Navajo  blanket  off  a fast  loom,  tur- 
quoise and  purple  lozenges  dotting 
pink  and  orange  bands. 

The  two  linguists  will  compare 
hundreds  of  these  “voice  prints”  of 
French  speakers  saying  “mon  pere”; 
from  the  pronunciation  of  the  “e”, 
Martin  and  Cichocki  can  predict  which 
dialect  of  French  a person  speaks. 

Using  this  and  other  indicators,  they 
are  changing  the  way  we  look  at 
Ontario  French. 

“Mon  pere”  is  one  of  many  diag- 
nostic words  used  in  the  Welland  Pro- 
ject, a study  of  the  French  spoken  in 
Welland,  Ont.,  a community  where  the 
French-speaking  minority  constantly 
hears  and  speaks  English.  A team  of 
U of  T linguists  is  listening  closely  to 
determine  how  contact  with  English  is 
affecting  the  way  Welland’s  franco- 
phones speak  their  language.  They  ex- 
pect to  find  rules  of  change  in  this 
minority  French  that  will  hold  for 
languages  in  contact  with  one  another 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Philippe  Martin  and  Pierre  Leon, 
both  professors  cross-appointed  to  the 
Departments  of  French  and  Linguistics, 
and  Wladislaw  Cichocki,  a doctoral 
student  in  linguistics,  form  the  spear- 
head of  the  Welland  Project.  Pierre 
Leon,  now  on  sabbatical,  supervises 
the  project  and  Cichocki,  chosen 
because  of  his  background  in  sociology, 
coordinates  it. 

The  Welland  Project  has  its  roots  in 
work  done  on  black  American  English 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  late  1960s  which  discovered  that 
blacks  speak  a variety  of  English  as 
authentic  as  that  of  middle-class 
whites,  and  that  the  language  of  con- 
troversial IQ  tests  was  in  fact  biased  in 
favour  of  whites. 

Excited  by  the  Pennsylvania  results, 
researchers  at  the  Universities  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec  decided  to  in- 
vestigate Quebec  French.  Their  study 
revealed  that  it  is  an  authentic 
linguistic  system  with  strong  ties  to 
the  language  spoken  in  17th-century 
France.  French  in  Quebec  has  evolved 
according  to  discernible  rules  and  is  in 
no  way  a deteriorated  version  of  Euro- 
pean French.  Follow-up  to  this  study 
shows  that  its  effect  has  been  a rising 
self-esteem  in  Quebecers  who  need  no 
longer  feel  they  speak  a dialect 
inferior  to  “Parisian  French”. 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  (OISE)  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education,  intrigued  by 
the  Quebec  work,  began  a study  of 
Ontario  French  in  1978.  This  research 
looked  for  the  first  time  at  the  effect  of 
bilingualism  on  the  quality  of  the 
minority  language. 

Cichocki,  now  coordinator  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto’s  Welland  Project, 
collected  the  Welland  data  while  work- 
ing on  the  OISE-Ministry  of  Education 
study.  OISE  researchers  decided  to 
concentrate  on  complex  grammar  and 
word  borrowings  in  other  Franco- 
Ontarian  communities,  and  the  U of  T 
linguistics  group  chose  to  examine  the 


behaviour  of  intonation  and  pronuncia- 
tion in  Welland  French. 

Seven  thousand  Franco-Ontarians 
live  in  Welland,  a city  of  45,000  on  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  They  were  a small 
group  until  just  after  the  Second  World 
War,  when  rural  Quebecers  came  to 
southern  Ontario  looking  for  industrial 
jobs.  Although  its  French-speaking 
population  has  grown  little  in  20  years, 
Welland  is  a Franco-Ontarian  cultural 
centre  and  has  a full  French-language 
school  system.  In  a city  such  as 
Welland,  where  spoken  French  can 
shift  drastically  in  one  or  two  genera- 
tions of  contact  with  English,  con- 
ditions are  ideal  for  examining  the 
exact  mechanisms  of  language  change 
during  the  period  of  flux. 

Of  the  questions  being  asked  by 
members  of  the  Welland  Project,  those 
concerning  intonation  are  at  the  fron- 
tier of  linguistic  theory.  Intonation, 
the  rising  and  falling  tone  of  the  voice 
in  speaking  a sentence,  is  the  “melody” 
of  a language. 

Cichocki  came  to  his  interest  in 
intonation  from  years  of  playing  the 
violin.  “While  studying  linguistics,  I 
realized  that  each  language  has  its 
distinct  music,”  he  says.  Fortunately 
for  Cichocki  and  the  Welland  Project, 
situations  in  which  people  speak  more 
than  one  language  appear  to  be  ideal 
for  studying  how  the  melody  of  speech 
changes. 

Philippe  Martin  is  a world  leader  in 
intonation  theory,  and  will  use  the 
Welland  data  to  test  his  hypothesis 
that  intonation,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
a sentence,  conveys  meaning.  English 
speakers,  for  example,  when  saying 
the  phrase  “the  big  book”,  tend  to 
raise  the  pitch  of  their  voice  on  “big” 
(adjective)  and  lower  it  on  “book” 
(noun).  A listener,  without  hearing  the 
exact  words,  knows  from  the  intona- 
tion of  the  phrase  that  he’s  heard  an 
adjective-noun  combination.  This 
speeds  understanding  and  explains 
why  it’s  necessary  to  listen  more 
closely  for  the  meaning  of  each  word 
when  hearing  someone  speak  who 
knows  the  words,  but  not  the  melodic 
pattern,  of  your  language. 

The  Welland  Project  will  also  probe 
the  biological  basis  of  grammar:  are 
there  universal  rules  that  we  are  born 
knowing  for  organizing  and  speaking 
languages?  Linguists  expect  such  rules 
may  emerge  from  this  study. 

The  gold  mine  from  which  the 
Welland  Project  hopes  to  extract  these 
nuggets  is  a stack  of  tapes  recording 
interviews  with  students  in  grades  2, 

5,  9 and  11  of  Welland’s  French- 
language  schools.  After  an  ice- 
breaking chat,  interviewers  asked 
students  to  read  passages  ranging 
from  “Cooking  with  Grandmother” 
(grade  5)  to  “Buying  a Stereo”  (grade 
H). 

Cichocki  began  these  chats  with 
students,  but  soon  realized  that  he  had 
to  withdraw  from  the  tests.  “When 
students  heard  my  European  French, 
they  knew  I wasn’t  one  of  them,”  he 
says.  “They  changed  their  style  of 
speaking,  or  just  abandoned  French 
altogether  and  answered  me  in 
English.”  To  ensure  unbiased  results, 
Franco-Ontarian  examiners  did  this 
part  of  the  work. 

Interviewers  then  asked  students 
how  they  felt  about  their  language:  Do 
you  like  to  speak  French?  With  whom? 
Do  you  know  anybody  who  speaks 
French  well?  Why  do  they  speak  well? 

Students  identified  Radio-Canada 
announcers  as  people  who  spoke 
French  well  because  “they  don’t  make 
funny  sounds  like  us”,  and  also  “guys 
from  Quebec  — they  don’t  speak 
English  like  we  do,  so  they  must  speak 


better  French”.  But  in  spite  of  feeling 
that  speaking  English  downgraded 
their  French,  most  students  answered 
that  they  preferred  to  live  in  a bi- 
lingual community  because  that’s 
where  they  fit,  where  they  can  enjoy 
their  ability  to  switch  with  ease  from 
English  to  French. 

All  students  were  francophone, 
ranging  from  those  who  spoke  only 
French  at  home  to  those  who  spoke 
English  with  French-speaking  parents. 
In  the  middle  was  a “bilingual”  group, 
usually  with  a French-speaking 
mother  and  an  English-speaking 
father  — the  epitome  of  language  in 
contact,  this  middle  group  was  to 
prove  the  most  interesting. 

The  Welland  Project  linguists  are 
analyzing  the  tapes  in  the  phonetics 
laboratory  at  New  College  on  machines 
sitting  in  a windowless,  off-white  room 
that  Martin  calls  “The  Museum”.  In 
the  corner  is  a Kay  sonograph,  a 40- 
year-old  workhorse  of  speech  analysis, 
since  superseded  by  its  neighbours  in 
the  museum,  a pitch  meter  designed 
by  Martin  in  1968,  and  the  just- 
finished  colour  spectrograph. 

Martin  has  earned  doctorates  in  both 
linguistics  and  electrical  engineering. 
This  dual  ability  has  made  him  a 
pioneer  in  linguistic  analysis.  His  pitch 
meter  is  known  around  the  world  for 
the  way  it  has  speeded  the  pace  of 
research:  the  Kay  sonograph  took  two 
minutes  to  analyze  and  print  one  sec- 
ond of  speech;  the  pitch  meter  does  it 
instantly. 

Martin  built  his  newest  spectrograph 
with  circuit  boards  imported  by  mail 
order  from  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after  receiving  them,  he  was  tele- 
phoned by  American  authorities  who 
suspected  a foreign  agent  had  got  hold 
of  new  computer  technology  for  espion- 
age purposes.  But  the  spectrograph 
has  a most  non-nefarious  role:  besides 
being  a linguistic  research  tool,  it 
promises  to  be  invaluable  for  studying 
speech  disorders.  Martin  has  already 
begun  teaching  its  use  to  speech 
pathologists. 

As  work  on  the  Welland  tapes  pro- 
ceeds, pronunciation  patterns  are 


becoming  clear.  The  word  “pere”,  for 
example,  tends  to  rhyme  in  Canadian 
French  with  the  English  “fire”.  Boys 
who  speak  English  at  home  pronounce 
“pere”  with  a flatter  vowel  resembling 
the  sound  of  most  other  French  words 
with  a middle  “e”.  Cichocki  thinks  the 
boys  may  be  cutting  their  repertoire  of 
vowels  so  that  “one  sound  fits  all”,  a 
phenomenon  linguists  call  levelling, 
characteristic  of  languages  in  contact. 

Pronouncing  the  aspirated  “h”  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  the 
English  “hat”,  is  typical  of  Ontario 
French  and  persists  strongly  in 
Welland.  “Haut-parleur”  (loud- 
speaker) is  pronounced  with  an 
aspirated  “h”  by  all  except  girls  who 
listen  to  Radio-Canada,  and  are 
presumed  to  be  copying  standardized 
French.  This  aspirated  “h”  has  disap- 
peared in  France  except  in  isolated 
places  which  preserve  the  17th- 
century  usage  central  to  Canadian 
French. 

But  the  Welland  Project’s  most 
significant  discovery  to  date  is  that 
speakers  of  minority  French  are 
quicker  to  shift  the  intonation  of  their 
speech  in  response  to  dominant  English 
than  they  are  to  change  the  pronun- 
ciation of  their  words.  The  pivotal  bi- 
lingual students,  those  speaking  both 
English  and  French  at  home,  show  the 
most  English-like  intonation  in  their 
French,  even  more  than  those 
speaking  only  English  at  home. 

Cichocki  speculates  that  the  bi- 
lingual group  identifies  with  both 
languages.  In  speaking  French,  they 
may  be  signalling,  “Yes,  but  I speak 
English,  too.”  The  Welland  results 
confirm  a study  of  Italian-German 
changes  along  the  Italian- Swiss- 
Austrian  border.  Italian  became  more 
Germanized  when  a minority  language, 
and  vice  versa.  It  appears  that  changing 
the  tune  of  one’s  language  precedes 
any  shift  in  pronouncing  words. 

Sex  plays  a role  in  the  evolution  of 
language,  with  women  often  leading 
the  change.  A tentative  explanation  is 
that  women  may  be  more  conscious  of 
social  norms  and  prestige  than  men, 
and  thus  adopt  the  “prestigious” 

Continued  on  Page  9 
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Weaving  lace  from  bronze 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

On  a clear  morning  in  June,  the  sky 
is  limpid  blue,  and  a light  breeze 
flutters  the  roses  in  front  of  the  Old 
Observatory  Building.  The  music  of 
bells  tumbles  out  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Tower  — Handel’s  “Water  Music”  — a 
stately  march  — “Sheep  May  Safely 
Graze.”  It  spreads  over  the  campus 
like  a veil  woven  with  the  crisp  in- 
tricacy of  fine  Flemish  lace.  It  lets  one 
see  harmony  in  patterns  carved  on  the 
faces  of  stone  buildings;  the  buildings 
themselves  take  on  a fairy-tale  quality. 

Listeners  dot  the  steps  of  Hart 
House  and  University  College,  many 
cupping  coffee  mugs  in  their  hands. 
Some  turn  their  faces  to  the  sun  and 
listen  with  eyes  closed.  All  are  smiling, 
silent. 

Above  the  gold  Roman  numerals  of 
the  clock,  inside  the  tower,  Sydney 
Shep  perches  on  a high  wooden  bench, 
fists  clenched,  ready  to  strike  the  next 
chord.  Before  her  is  the  klavier,  two 
bristling  rows  of  wooden  hammers 
sticking  out  like  a lineup  of  miniature 
baseball  bats.  Her  feet  find  the  low 
notes  on  the  pedal  keyboard.  The  clock 
tocks. 

She  pounds  the  hammers  and  a 
Gloria  begins.  From  her  bench,  she 
hears  the  jingling  of  connecting  wires 
running  up  to  the  bells  — it  sounds  like 
a giant  tambourine  in  the  background. 
The  wires  pull  the  clappers  of  the 
stationary  bells.  It’s  hard  work:  the 
lowest  note  is  made  by  a 100-pound 
clapper  hitting  a four -ton  bronze  bell, 
and  the  force  required  is  supplied  by 
the  carilloneur. 

“I  keep  in  shape  for  playing  by 
jogging,  doing  the  20-minute  workout, 
some  ballet,  and  generally  keeping  out 
of  mischief,”  she  explains  later 
between  pieces. 

Shep  has  been  University 
Carilloneur  since  the  spring.  A 
Victoria  College  graduate  (1982),  she 
began  playing  the  carillon  in  1981 
after  hearing  a concert  at  Hart  House 
played  by  Heather  Spry. 

“I  got  hooked,”  she  says,  “and 
started  lessons  with  Andrea  McCrady 
as  soon  as  I could.  It’s  a good  thing  I 
had  some  musical  background  — 
piano,  French  horn,  and  choral  work  — 
because  the  dropout  rate  is  high  for 


people  who  don’t.” 

Where  can  one  find  a nice  quiet  spot 
to  practise  the  carillon? 

“There’s  a practice  console  in  the 
Borden  Building  hooked  up  to  tone 
bars  — it  sounds  something  like  a 
xylophone.  It’ll  be  moving  soon  to  the 
Soldiers’  Tower,  near  this  console.” 

Although  Shep  is  an  accredited  pro- 
fessional carilloneur,  she  continues  to 
study,  and  will  travel  to  Denmark  in 
August  for  master  classes.  Then  she’s 
off  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  to 
continue  work  on  a PhD  in 
Renaissance  literature. 

Fittingly,  her  beloved  musical 
instrument  originated  in  the  Renais- 
sance, around  the  year  1500,  in 
Belgium  and  Holland.  Shep  chooses 
her  repertoire,  however,  from  music  of 
the  baroque  period  onward  and  in- 
cludes a few  Romantic  pieces  along 
with  a large  selection  of  contemporary 
and  folk  music. 

“Handel  is  good,  Mozart’s  bad,”  she 
says.  “The  most  beautiful  music  writ- 
ten for  other  instruments  doesn’t 
always  make  the  transition  to  the 
carillon.  The  minor  third  is  the  basic 
interval  of  the  carillon,  rather  than 
major  thirds  and  perfect  fifths.  You 
have  to  avoid  Mozart’s  parallel  thirds, 
but  the  bells  are  wonderful  for  fourths 
and  sixths. 

“Another  factor  is  the  sequence  of 
notes  and  the  pacing.  Because  there’s 
a long  decay  time  for  each  note,  it’s 
important  for  the  notes  that  precede 
and  follow  to  harmonize  or  else  you 
hear  dissonance.  The  ‘Water  Music’, 
for  instance,  adapts  well,  and  there  is 
some  good  contemporary  music  writ- 
ten specially  for  the  carillon.” 

Her  choice  of  music  depends  “on  my 
mood,  on  the  occasion,  and  on  the 
instrument.  The  Hart  House  bells  are 
comparatively  heavy,  which  makes 
them  slow.  At  the  CNE,  with  lighter 
bells  and  a faster  response  time,  I can 
play  fast  baroque  pieces  up  to  tempo. 

“I  usually  start  a concert  with 
something  short  and  cheerful,  then 
play  the  heavy  baroque  work  near  the 
beginning,  lightening  up  with  some- 
thing contemporary  at  the  end.  If  I’m 
playing  for  a wedding  at  Hart  House, 
the  couple  chooses  the  music  — 
generally  something  like  ‘Tea  for 


Welland  project 
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University  Carilloneur  Sydney  Shep. 

Two,’  or  ‘Oh,  What  a Beautiful  Mor- 
nin’.’  ” 

The  only  drawback  of  playing  the 
carillon  is  that  Shep  has  no  applause  or 
feedback  from  her  audience,  and 
doesn’t  know  how  they  react  to  the 
music.  She  is  pleased  to  hear  a report 
of  listeners’  reactions  gathered  on  the 
way  to  the  interview:  “Excellent,” 
said  one  woman.  “I  come  out  to  hear  it 
every  day.  I don’t  know  much  about 
music,  I just  like  the  sound  — it  creates 
a historic  atmosphere.” 


Another:  “I  like  the  up-beat  music 
she  plays  — there’s  a good  blend  of  old 
and  new.  Give  us  more.” 

The  concert  is  over,  and  traffic 
sounds  slowly  reoccupy  the  campus.  A 
man  walks  along  Tower  Road  whistling 
a melody  from  the  “Water  Music”. 

Sydney  Shep  will  play  the  final 
Summer  Carillon  Concert  from  the 
Soldiers’  Tower,  Hart  House,  at  7.30 
p.m.  on  Sunday,  July  29.  She  will  also 
give  a series  of  concerts  during  Fall 
Convocation. 


sounds  and  intonations  of  the  dom- 
inant language  and,  in  the  Welland 
case,  of  the  standardized  version  of 
their  own  language.  This  points  to  the 
importance  of  pride  in  one’s  language 
as  a factor  in  keeping  it  alive.  Proud 
minorities  like  the  Welsh  have  made 
their  language  flourish  in  spite  of  con- 
stant contact  with  English. 

As  an  objective  picture  of  Ontario 
French  emerges  from  the  Welland 
Project  and  from  OISE  work  in  other 
communities,  the  language  is  taking 
its  place  as  an  authentic  variety  of 
French.  Linguists  expect  that  as  this 
news  travels,  Franco-Ontarians  will 
experience  the  same  increased  self- 
esteem about  their  speech  as 
Quebecers  have. 

The  legitimizing  of  Canadian  French 
has  implications  reaching  beyond  the 
Franco-Ontarian  community.  Public 
school  teachers  of  French  as  a second 
language  now  use  Canadian  situations 
and  place  names  rather  than  European 
ones.  Raymond  Mougeon  of  the 
Franco-Ontarian  Centre  at  OISE  con- 
siders studies  such  as  the  Welland  Pro- 


ject vital  in  deciding  how  French  will 
be  taught.  “If  our  goal  is  to  facilitate 
communication  between  the  two  sol- 
itudes, then  a knowledge  of  the  local 
variety  of  French  is  relevant,”  he 
says.  OISE  has  developed  teaching 
materials  for  English  high  schools  to 
sensitize  students  to  Canadian  French. 

Back  in  the  phonetics  lab,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  linguistics  team  is 
using  the  Welland  tapes  to  develop 
general  models  of  language  interaction 
that  will  apply  just  as  well  to  Tibetan 
and  Chinese  as  to  English  and  French. 
With  mingling  of  language  groups  in- 
creasing worldwide,  scholars,  politi- 
cians and  those  who'  love  their  heritage 
are  concerned  about  language  change 
and  cultural  assimilation;  communities 
like  Welland  provide  excellent 
laboratories  for  research. 


Carney  on  campus 

Art  Carney,  star  of  the  long-running  show  from  the  golden  age  of  television,  “The 
Honeymooners",  has  come  a long  way  since  his  days  as  Ed  Norton,  the  sewer  worker.  He 
was  in  Toronto  recently  to  spend  some  time  at  U of  T in  his  role  as  a grandfather  who  enrols 
in  the  university  his  grandson  (played  by  Toronto  actor  Chris  Makepeace)  is  attending.  The 
result,  a movie  called  the  “The  Undergraduates",  will  be  shown  on  American  pay  TV. 
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SHIN  SUGINO 


Artwalk  ’84 

St.  George  campus  exhibition  part  of  province,  city  celebrations 


A granite  obelisk  and  three  steel  structures  all  point  to  the  CN  Tower  in  James  Gillespie’s  “Sightline  #2”,  situated  in  front  of  Hart  House. 
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An  outdoor  exhibition  of  12  sculptures 
located  at  various  spots  across  the  St. 
George  campus  was  unveiled  July  12. 
Ranging  in  size  from  64  cubic  inches  to 
960  square  feet,  the  sculptures  were 
chosen  from  68  proposals  submitted  by 
54  Ontario  and  Quebec  artists.  The 
show  was  organized  by  the  Univer- 
sity’s art  committee  and  is  intended  to 
celebrate  Toronto’s  Sesquicentennial 
and  Ontario’s  Bicentennial. 

• That  the  sculptures  be  “site- 
specific”  was  high  among  the  criteria 
used  by  the  three-member  jury.  Thus 
Rod  Grover’s  “Floating  the  Robarts 
Library”,  a long  strip  of  mylar  and 
plywood  at  Huron  and  Harbord,  at: 
tempts  to  create  the  illusion  implied  by 
the  title,  and  Jennifer  Timbrell’s  “On 
College”,  an  assemblage  of  welded 
automobile  doors,  is  in  front  of  the 
Wallberg  Building,  where  drivers 
along  College  Street  can  see  it. 

Other  pieces  include  Peter  Gress’s 
“Permanent  Shadow”,  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  Robert  Raikes 


statue  on  Queen’s  Park  Crescent 
West,  Sightline  #2  by  James  Gillespie 
in  front  of  Hart  House,  and  a Hiroshima 
memorial  in  the  inner  courtyard  of  the 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence.  Four 
sculptures  are  concentrated  along 
Philosopher’s  Walk. 

One  of  the  more  overtly  political 
sculptures  is  “The  Iron  Curtain”  by 
Attila  J.  Keszei  of  the  design, 
engineering  and  construction  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Plant.  It  is  a buckled 
steel  sheet,  below  the  E.J.  Pratt 
Library,  painted  red  on  one  side  and 
blue  on  the  other.  The  blue  side  reads, 
“WE  PROTECT  YOU  AGAINST 
COMMUNISM”;  the  red,  in  Russian, 
“WE  PROTECT  YOU  AGAINST 
CAPITALISM.”  The  work  comments 
on  the  “new  cold  war  rhetoric”of  the 
two  superpowers,  says  Keszei. 

Most  of  the  other  artists  are  also 
residents  of  Toronto.  The  display  will 
continue  until  Sept.  22. 


“A  Monument  to  Invisible  Gifts’’,  by  Ruta  Gravlejs,  is  one  of  four  sculptures 
lining  Philosopher’s  Walk. 


“On  College”  is  an  animated  statement  about  people,  cars  and  sculpture  by 
Jennifer  Timbrell. 


Panorama  of  Hokkaido  history  at  Erindale  gallery 


The  story  of  50,000  years  of  Hokkaido 
history  will  be  told  in  a major  exhib- 
ition, “Hokkaido  Past  and  Present”, 
opening  at  the  Erindale  Campus  Art 
Gallery  on  July  29. 

Hokkaido,  a large  island  in  northern 
Japan,  is  probably  best  know  to  most 
Canadians  as  the  site  of  the  1972 
Winter  Olympics,  which  took  place  at 
its  capital,  Sapporo. 

It  is  well  known  to  archeologists  for 
another  reason.  “Hokkaido  may  well 
have  the  world’s  oldest  pottery,”  says 
William  Hurley,  professor  in  the 
anthropology  department,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Japanese  Archeological  1 
Culture  Research  Association. 

“Specimens  dated  at  15,000  years 
old  have  been  found  in  Hokkaido,” 
says  Hurley,  “and  we  are  lucky  to 
have  for  this  exhibition  a beautiful  pot 
dated  8,000  B.C.” 

The  pot  is  conical,  about  30  cen- 
timetres high,  decorated  with  textured 
lines  made  by  pressing  cord  into  the 
wet  clay. 

“Corded  pottery”  was  made  by 
people  of  the  Jomon  culture  which 
flourished  from  15,000  to  2,000  years 
ago;  similar  decoration  has  been  found 
on  ancient  pottery  discovered  in  North 
America.  But  because  Japan’s  volcanic 
soil  is  acidic,  it  dissolves  skeletal  re- 
mains, leaving  paleontologists  skimpy 
evidence  concerning  the  origins  and 
connections  of  the  Jomon  people.  Less 
is  known  about  their  predecessors,  but 
human  habitation  of  Hokkaido  is  con- 
sidered to  be  at  least  50,000  years  old. 

The  oldest  of  the  1,000  items  in  the 
exhibition  is  a 21,000-year-old  stone 
blade.  Other  materials  include  tools 
and  pottery,  and  artifacts  made  by  the 
Ainu,  the  indigenous  people  of  Hok- 
kaido. Today’s  Ainu  number  18,000 
and  can  trace  their  origins  back  more 
than  a thousand  years  on  the  island. 
Until  recently,  they  were  thought  to 
be  related  to  Australian  aborigines, 
but  a more  recent  theory  suggests  the 
Ainu  came  from  Indonesia.  They  speak 
a language  unrelated  to  any  other 
known. 

Often  called  the  “hairy  Ainu,”  they 
adjusted  to  living  with  facial  hair  by 
means  of  beautiful  and  ingenious 
sticks  called  “mustache  lifters.”  The 
slightly  curved  wooden  blades,  about 
30  centimetres  long,  were  held  along 
the  upper  lip  when  drinking  and  eating 
to  keep  the  mustache  clean  and  out  of 
the  way.  The  intriguing  collection  on 
display  includes  elaborately  carved 
samples,  and  some  delicately  lacquered 
ones  decorated  with  flowers. 

The  Ainu  carry  this  decorative  skill 
into  clothes-making.  Several  garments, 
some  200  years  old,  show  elaborate 
embroidery  and  applique  techniques. 
Some  materials  chosen  for  clothing  are 
unusual  to  Westerners  — a partic- 
ularly striking  coat  is  woven  of  nettle. 

One  hundred  photographs  of  archae- 
ological finds  and  modern  life  in  Hok- 
kaido complete  the  exhibition.  Can- 
adians may  be  struck  by  the  similari- 
ties to  life  here:  curling  and  skating  in 
winter,  brilliant  hillsides  in  autumn. 

The  grace  and  tranquility  of  the  ex- 
hibition material  are  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  frenzy  which  has  been  needed  to 
organize  the  show.  Hurley  learned 
that  this  material  would  be  available  at 
the  end  of  January  and,  since  then,  has 
put  superhuman  effort  into  organizing 
the  exhibition.  A show  of  this  size  and 
complexity  usually  takes  five  or  six 
years  to  organize. 

“Because  of  the  excellent  relations  I 
have  with  Japanese  colleagues,”  he 
said,  “and  with  the  help  of  corporate 
backers,  we  were  able  to  pull  off  the 
impossible.”  Hurley  is  in  the  unusual 
position  of  being  the  first  foreign 


archeologist  in  recent  times  to  super- 
vise his  own  dig  in  Japan.  The 
Japanese  government  conferred  this 
honour  on  him  in  1978  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  Omori  shell  mounds  by 
American  Edward  Morse,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  modern  archeology.  Some  of 
the  Jomon  pottery  on  display  at  Erin- 
dale comes  from  Hurley’s  sites. 

“The  exhibition  will  be  the  largest 
collection  of  prehistoric  Japanese  items 
ever  gathered  in  this  hemisphere,”  he 
said.  “A  show  of  this  magnitude  could 
go  to  museums  such  as  the  Smithsonian, 
but  won’t  because  of  time  constraints. 
Most  major  museums  are  booked 
several  years  in  advance.” 

The  exhibition  will  travel  to  the 


The  Inflation  Restraint  Board  has 
agreed  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association  (UTF A)  that  senior 
salaries  — those  over  $70,700  in  June 
1983  — should  have  been  increased  by 
the  mandatory  five  percent  last  year. 

The  administration  had  argued  that 
the  group  was  not  covered  by  a collec- 
tive agreement  as  defined  in  Bill  179, 
the  inflation  restraint  legislation. 

Other  faculty  members  and  librarians 
were  given  a raise  of  4.93  percent  plus 
benefits,  but  not  all  those  in  the  senior 
salary  range  received  the  full  increase. 

In  a second  ruling,  the  board  turned 


National  Museum  of  Man  in  Ottawa 
following  the  Erindale  showing. 

Hokkaido  Past  and  Present  opens  at 
the  Erindale  gallery  (in  the  South 
Building)  at  7.30  p.m.  on  the  evening 
of  July  29  and  runs  until  Aug.  16.  Con- 
temporary Japanese  artist  Mukyo 
Shimada  will  demonstrate  the  arts  of 
ikebana  (flower  arranging)  and  callig- 
raphy at  the  opening.  Also  present  will 
be  two  of  the  four  Japanese  curators  of 
the  exhibition.  The  public  is  invited. 

Gallery  hours  are  3 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 
daily.  Admission  is  free. 


down  a request  by  UTF  A for  a 
retroactive  five-percent  increase  for 
faculty  members  who  taught  summer 
and  evening  courses  in  1983-84.  Since 
the  current  raise  of  five  percent  was 
not  determined  through  negotiations 
or  set  out  in  the  collective  agreement, 
and  since  this  pay  is  for  extra  duties, 
the  mandatory  increase  did  not  apply, 
said  the  board. 

UTFA  has  filed  a grievance  over  the 
way  this  year’s  increase  was  decided. 
There  was  no  consultation  or  negotia- 
tion between  the  association  and  the 
administration  on  the  amount. 


Search  committee 
for  chairman, 
industrial  engineering 

A search  committee  has  been  named  to 
recommend  a successor  to  Professor 
P.J.  Foley,  who  is  completing  a five- 
year  term  as  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Engineering.  The 
members  of  the  search  committee  are: 
Dean  D.G.  Tigert,  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment Studies;  Professor  R.D.  Venter, 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing; Associate  Dean  David  Rowe, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Pro- 
fessors N.P.  Moray,  M.J.M.  Posner 
and  M.W.  Carter,  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Engineering;  and  Associate 
Dean  Derek  McCammond  and  Dean 
Gordon  R.  Slemon  (chairman),  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  & Engineering. 

The  committee  will  welcome  any 
communications  or  recommendations 
concerning  this  appointment.  They 
should  be  directed  to  the  chairman. 


Faculty,  Staff  and  Students 
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UTFA  wins  increase 
in  1983-84  senior  salaries 
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Brain  power: 
our  neglected 
resource 


by  Walter  F.  Light 


The  following  is  a recent  speech  by 
Walter  F.  Light,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Northern  Telecom 
Ltd.,  to  shareholders. 

One  of  the  major,  and  most 
exciting,  challenges  to  any 
businessman  is  that  of  planning  for  the 
future;  of  pitting  one’s  skills  of 
analysis  and  anticipation  against  the 
countless  commercial,  political  and 
technological  possibilities  of  the  years 
to  come. 

It  is  this  constant  taking  stock  of  the 
opportunities  and  vulnerabilities,  and 
the  insightful  planning  to  meet  both, 
that  separates  the  successful  from  the 
unsuccessful  enterprises. 

Over  the  past  decade,  in  good  times 
and  bad,  we  have  identified  more 
opportunities  than  vulnerabilities. 
However,  one  vulnerability  persists 
and  grows,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  all 
North  American  industry. 

That  vulnerability  is  the  lack  of  a 
constant  flow  of  trained  people  in  the 
many  disciplines  of  the  Information 
Age. 

This  shortage  of  trained  people  could 
do  more,  in  the  long  term,  to  under- 
mine the  future  of  the  North  American 
economy,  than  the  activities  of  our 
international  competitors,  the  size  of 
the  deficit  in  Canada  and  the  US,  and 
the  level  of  interest  rates,  combined. 

The  emerging  source  of  basic 
economic  strength  for  any  society  is 
not  capital  investment  or  natural 
resources,  as  important  as  they  are.  It 
is  brain  power.  Our  industrial  society 
is  now  brain-intensive.  It  centres  on 
knowledge  which  creates  sophisticated 
products  and  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, while  framing  the  techniques 
of  management  itself. 

The  industrial  future  of  Canada,  as 
with  any  other  country,  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  its  management  in 
industry  and  government.  The  quality 
of  management  depends,  in  turn,  upon 
the  quality  of  education  available. 

And  yet,  some  of  our  greatest 
schools  are  faced  with  inadequate  or 
obsolete  facilities  and  equipment, 
particularly  in  the  key  science  and 
engineering  disciplines.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing, and  increasingly  critical, 
shortage  of  the  brightest  young  minds 
choosing  to  become  teachers  and 
researchers.  Universities  face  the 
constant  threat  of  declining  revenues 
and  financial  support  from  govern- 
ment, business  and  alumni,  to  further 
exacerbate  an  already  desperate 
situation. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  over 
the  past  couple  of  years  about  the 
shortage  and  quality  of  engineering 
graduates  in  Canada  and  the  United 


States.  A shortage  of  any  talent  in  the 
US  is  always  a matter  of  concern  in 
Canada  because  it  usually  means  a 
brain  drain  from  Canada. 

A year  ago,  it  was  said  that  the  US, 
notwithstanding  the  recession,  would 
have  a shortfall  of  more  than  20,000 
electrical  and  computer  science 
engineers  by  next  year,  1985.  An 
estimated  shortage  in  excess  of  2,000 
a year  was  given  for  Canada.  Both 
estimates  look  conservative  today. 

Many  universities  in  Canada  are 
operating  beyond  maximum  capacity 
and  are  turning  students  away. 
Engineering  facilities  and  classes  are 
grossly  overcrowded  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  There  is  a continued 
shortage  of  qualified  engineering  pro-  • 
fessors  and  still  a low  enrolment  at  the 
graduate  level. 

There  are  an  estimated  100  unfilled 
faculty  positions  on  the  staffs  of 
engineering  schools  in  Canada  and  at 
least  10  times  that  number  in  US 
schools. 

However,  the  concentration  on  the 
shortage  of  engineers  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  size  and  real  nature  of  the 
problem.  The  shortage  of  engineers,  as 
big  and  potentially  damaging  as  it  is,  is 
only  part  of  a much  larger  problem  — 
at  least,  in  Canada. 

Almost  everything  that  can  be  said 
about  Canada’s  engineering  schools  — 
overcrowding,  poor  equipment,  lack  of 
staff  and  lack  of  funding  — can  be  said 
about  the  country’s  business  schools. 

At  last  count,  there  were  more  than 
200  approved  faculty  positions  in 
Canadian  business  schools  going 
begging.  And  for  the  same  reasons  — 
bright  people  are  not  going  into 
teaching;  there  are  not  enough  PhDs 
being  graduated;  not  enough  funds 
and  poor  facilities. 

As  with  engineering  schools, 
Canada’s  business  schools  are  reaping 
the  harvest  of  a decade  of  neglect. 

Many  of  them  have  teaching  classes  of 
from  150  to  200  persons.  Every  school 
has  quotas  and  often  accepts  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  applicants.  The  most 
recent  figures  indicate  that  fewer  than 
20  doctorates  a year  are  being  granted 
by  our  business  schools. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  engin- 
eering and  business  schools  can  prob- 
ably be  said  about  almost  every 
discipline  being  taught  in  Canada,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree. 

And  that  is  our  real  problem.  Canada 
is  not  just  facing  a shortage  of 
engineers.  It  is  facing  a potentially 
crippling  shortage  in  almost  every 
body  of  knowledge  we  will  need  in  the 
next  two  decades.  And,  the  next  two 
decades  could  decide  whether  Canada 


survives  as  a modern,  viable,  inter- 
national, industrial  power  in  the  Infor- 
mation Age. 

Almost  all  the  public  discussion  has 
been  about  the  shortage  of  engineers. 
This  has  left  the  impression  that  if  we 
can  but  produce  more  and  better- 
trained  engineers  we  will  have  solved 
our  major  industrial  crisis  in  human 
resources. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

It  is  not  only  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  our  engineers  that  is  crucial  to 
our  future  success.  It  is  also  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  our  writers,  our 
philosophers,  our  social  scientists,  our 
political  scientists,  our  psychologists, 
our  historians,  our  mathematicians, 
our  accountants  and  many  others.  All 
disciplines  are  important  to  our  future, 
even  if  some  are  more  important  than 
others  at  a given  moment  in  time. 

In  Northern  Telecom’s  central 
research  laboratories,  for  instance, 
while  engineers  predominate,  we  have 
representatives  of  78  disciplines  from 
more  than  350  universities.  Each 
discipline  plays  an  essential  role  in  the 
development  of  the  technologies, 
systems  and  products  that  have  made 
Northern  Telecom  the  largest  supplier 
of  fully  digital  telecommunications 
systems  in  the  world. 

If  we  concentrate  on,  and  solve,  only 
the  problem  of  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  engineers,  we  could  still  lose  the 
race. 

Our  problem  is  not  a shortage  of 
graduates  from  any  particular 
discipline.  Canada  very  simply  has  a 
crisis  in  its  universities.  One  could  go 
even  further  and  say  that  it  has  a crisis 
in  its  education  systems.  These  are  the 
problems  we  have  to  solve. 

There  is  a tendency  to  point  fingers 
and  allocate  blame  when  crises  arise. 
So  let’s  deal  with  blame  first. 

No  one  part  of  the  equation  is  totally 
to  blame  for  the  piteous  shape  of  Cana- 
dian education.  We  are  all  to  blame. 

Business,  in  general,  is  to  blame 
because  it  has  largely  chosen  the  com- 


fortable route  of  supporting,  mainly 
quite  uncritically,  university  financial 
appeals,  and  assuming  that  it  was 
government’s  responsibility  to  tackle 
the  larger  problems. 

Even  when  it  was  obvious  that 
government  was  not  looking  after  the 
larger  problems,  the  university  crisis 
did  not  become  a high-profile,  high- 
priority  item  for  business  — at  least,  if 
one  judges  business  by  the  actions  of 
the  business  and  professional  associa- 
tions to  which  it  belongs,  and  which  it 
financially  supports. 

Government  is  to  blame  for  not  ac- 
cepting that  the  problem  existed  until 
late  in  the  game,  and  then  for  viewing 
it,  simplistically,  as  an  education  prob- 
lem instead  of  one  of  industrial 
survival. 

The  universities  are  to  blame  for 
blithely  assuming  that  each  has  a 
divine  right  of  growth  and  glory  in  all 
disciplines;  for  each  pursuing  its  in- 
dividual growth  objective  with  little,  if 
any,  acknowledgement  of  the  national 
interest,  or  the  national  ability  to  sup- 
port financially  their  individual,  and 
collective,  ambitions.  It  is  not  appar- 
ent to  me  that  universities  are  estab- 
lishing priorities  within  their  own 
walls,  let  alone  between,  and  with, 
other  universities. 

And  finally,  parents  and  students 
are  to  blame  for  believing  that  paying 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  uni- 
versity instruction  is  a fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  world-class  univer- 
sities. They  should  know  that  even  in 
the  most  socialistic  of  societies  you  get 
only  what  you  pay  for  — whether  you' 
pay  as  a direct  fee  or  through  taxes. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  does  not 
lend  itself  to  quick,  easy  solutions, 
such  as  more  money.  It  is  complex  — 
as  complex  as  the  Canadian  mosaic 
itself. 

It  involves  the  fact  that  education  is 
a provincial  responsibility.  This  alone 
tends  to  balkanize  the  thought  pro- 
cesses of  Canadian  university  leaders, 
who  are  forced,  more  or  less,  to  act  on 
a province-first  basis,  except  on  those 
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occasions  when  they  are  making 
national  appeals  for  financial  support. 

The  problem  involves  the  concept  of 
So-called  universal  higher  education, 
including  home-town  universities,  all 
at  less  than  cost.  It  concerns  the  qual- 
ity of  university  administrations,  and 
the  throttling  stranglehold  that  faculty 
tenure  has  placed  on  the  quality  of  uni- 
versity teaching. 

It  concerns  high  school  education 
standards  and  the  quality  of  university 
entrants  that  high  schools  are 
graduating. 

And,  only  last,  does  it  concern  the 
financing  of  universities  and  univer- 
sity education.  If  we  do  not  solve  the 
other  elements  of  the  problem,  the  uni- 
versities are  not  likely  to  be  worth 
financing  anyway. 

As  a businessman,  it  is  questionable 
to  me  that  26  million  people  can  con- 
tinue to  afford  10  different  provincial 
education  systems,  defined  and  ad- 
ministered by  10  different  education 
authorities,  in  10  different  provinces. 
We  simply  aren’t  that  wealthy. 

Such  a condition  may  well  have  been 
a proper  environment  in  1867  when 
knowledge  was  developing  at  a leis- 
urely pace  in  a smaller,  primarily 
agrarian  society.  But,  in  1984,  when 
knowledge  is  doubling  every  seven 
years,  and  our  future  welfare  as  a 
nation  depends  upon  our  success  as  a 
technologically  advanced  international 
trader,  it  is  self-defeating.  We  cannot 
continue  to  trade  and  compete  as  10 
provinces.  We  must  compete  as  one 
nation. 

For  the  past  year,  I have  been 
associated  with  the  deans  of  engin- 
eering of  Ontario,  preparing  represen- 
tations to  the  Ontario  government  on 
the  declining  state  of  engineering 
faculties  in  Ontario.  I have  been  happy 
to  do  so  as  part  of  my  personal  convic- 
tion that  society,  and  particularly 
business,  must  play  a larger  role  in  the 
development  of  our  education  system. 

However,  I could  not  help  wondering 
why  we  were  working  in  only  one 
small  part  of  the  Canadian  educational 
universe.  Was  the  need  in  other  pro- 
vinces less?  Of  course  not.  However, 
if  one  does  not  choose  to  become 
involved  in  10  presentations  to  10 
governments  on  the  same  subject,  to 
whom  does  one  appeal  on  behalf  of  all 
the  engineering  schools  in  Canada? 

Universality  of  higher  education  has 
proven  to  be  no  more  successful  in 
creating  centres  of  academic  excel- 


Emmanuel  principal 
elected  head  of 
theological  schools 
association 

C.  Douglas  Jay,  principal  of 
Emmanuel  College,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  in  the  US  and  Canada  at  its 
biennial  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  last 
month.  The  ATS  is  the  official  ac- 
crediting agency  for  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  theological  colleges, 
seminaries  and  faculties  in  North 
America,  and  includes  200  member  in- 
stitutions. Jay  is  the  second  Canadian 
in  48  years  to  be  elected  president,  the 
first  being  Dean  Stanley  Frost  of  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  of  McGill  in  1962. 

The  association  was  formally 
established  in  1936  at  a conference 
presided  over  by  Richard  Davidson, 
who  was  principal  of  Emmanuel 
College  at  that  time. 


lence  here  than  it  has  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  trying  to  meet  everyone’s 
demands  for  space,  for  teachers  and 
for  financing,  we  are  satisfying  none. 
We  are,  instead,  reducing  the  total 
university  system  to  an  inappropriate 
level  of  mediocrity.  This  has  obvious, 
negative  results  for  research,  for  the 
training  of  top  scientists,  for  innova- 
tion, and  for  academic  achievement. 

At  a time  when  the  country  is  in  dire 
need  of  a technological,  business  and 
government  elite,  we  are  concerned 
with  academic  universality.  We  are  in 
desperate  need  of  the  best  brains  to 
structure  new  industries  and  restruc- 
ture old  ones.  But  this  is  obviously  not 
our  present  academic  concern. 

Success  in  world  trade,  trend-setting 
innovations  in  technology,  and  new 
concepts  in  international  marketing  do 
not  arise  phoenix-like  from  the  ashes 
of  academic  mediocrity.  They  come 
from  the  minds  of  the  brightest  and 
most  creative  people  who,  in  turn, 
gravitate  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions that  challenge  them.  The  schools, 
in  turn,  must  lead  and  not  be  led  by 
business  and  government. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  these 
simple,  but  compelling  truths,  in  our 
search  for  universal  education. 

All  minds  are  not  created  equal  and 
all  minds  do  not  develop  equally.  We 
must,  therefore,  develop  a university 
system  that  provides  for,  and 
develops,  the  intellectually  elite,  as 
well  as  for  the  rest  of  us. 

When  we  look  at  universities,  we 
often  do  not  see  their  administrations. 
We  tend  to  look  past  them  to  the 
faculties.  A great  mistake.  University 
administrations  are,  in  many  cases, 
part  of  the  total  problem. 

For  too  long  some  university  admin- 
istrations have  been  temporary 
parking  spots  for  tenured  staff  for 
which  there  was  no  immediate  faculty 
role.  This  has  meant  short-term  ser- 
vice from  non-professionals,  with 
little,  if  any,  interest  or  incentive  to 
perform  in  a key  function. 

If  our  schools  deserve  the  finest 
faculties,  they  also  deserve,  and  re- 
quire, the  most  qualified  professional 
administrative,  control  and  finance 
staff  available.  In  addition  to  being  a 
teaching  institution,  the  modern  uni- 
versity is  also  a business,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  should  be  run  as 
one. 

The  quality  of  the  administration  of 
any  university,  and  not  just  the  quality 
of  the  faculty,  should  be  the  concern  of 
every  business  when  it  is  approached 
for  financial  support.  When  a business 
supports  a university  with  a world- 
class  faculty,  but  with  a second  or 
third-class  administration,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly wasting  at  least  part  of  its 
money. 

I have  never  heard  of  a business  ex- 
ecutive who  enquired  after  the  quality 
of  the  administration  of  a university 
before  handing  over  the  corporation’s 
funds.  It  just  doesn’t  seem  the  right 
thing  to  do.  However,  such  an  exec- 
utive would  not  invest  money  in  a com- 
pany without  first  studying,  and 
approving  of,  its  management. 

Nor  does  it  seem  the  right  thing  to 
do,  to  speak  critically  of  tenure  in  the 
universities.  And  yet,  tenure  is  at  the 
root  of  many  of  the  universities’ 
problems. 

When  tenure  was  first  introduced 
into  Canadian  universities,  it  was 
designed  to  lure  the  best  brains  onto 
the  campuses  with  a guarantee  of  a 
career,  academic  freedom,  and  a 
licence  to  introduce  innovations,  new 
ideas  and  new  knowledge. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  uni- 
versity tenure  has  degenerated  into  an 
academic  job  security  program.  It  is  no 
longer  an  incentive  to  innovation  and 


new  knowledge,  it  is  a millstone 
dragging  the  country’s  schools  down 
to  universal  mediocrity. 

Today,  in  the  name  of  tenure,  at 
least  44  of  the  country’s  70  degree- 
granting colleges  and  universities  have 
faculty  collective  bargaining  units. 
Because  of  them,  many  faculties  have 
teachers  who  are  not  familiar  with 
modern  developments  in  their  fields, 
and  who  are  a block  to  the  introduction 
of  younger,  and  more  competent, 
teachers. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  attract  to  our 
universities  the  best  brains  in  the  field, 
and  we  will  continue  to  lose  our  best 
brains  to  greener  fields,  unless  we 
replace  tenure  with  a risk-reward  com- 
pensation program  that  recognizes  the 
good  teacher  over  the  bad  and  the 
mediocre. 

But,  if  some  university  faculty 
members  are  not  first-class  or  world- 
class,  neither  are  many  of  the  students 
they  are  asked  to  teach. 

Very  few  first-year  students  today 
can  write  their  own  language  without 
serious  errors.  Remedial  English 
classes  of  40  percent  or  more  of  a 
freshman  year  are  not  unusual  in 
many  Canadian  universities. 

And  that,  to  me,  is  a flagrant  form  of 
double  taxation.  We  have  already  paid 
taxes  at  one  level,  the  high  schools,  to 
provide  each  student  in  the  remedial 
class  with  a level  of  competence  in  his 
native  tongue.  To  do  so  again  at  the 
university  is  paying  twice  for  the  same 
service. 

Students,  and  apparently  many 
teachers,  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  without  an  extensive  command  of 
language  there  can  be  no  serious 
thinking.  And  without  the  funda- 
mental skills  of  thinking  there  can  be 
no  serious  improvement  in  our  scien- 
tific and  business  environments. 

We  obviously  need  some  effective 
national  standards  by  which  all  uni- 
versity entrances  are  made,  beyond 
the  highly  subjective  final  grading 
systems  used  today. 

Inevitably,  when  the  plight  of  Cana- 
dian universities  is  raised  and  solu- 
tions offered,  the  question  is:  But  how 
will  we  pay  for  it?  That  is  a good  ques- 
tion. I wish  I knew  the  answer  to  it, 
but  I don’t. 

However,  I do  know  that  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  allowed 
our  universities  to  drift,  it  will  take 
enormous  capital  expenditures  to 
rebuild  and  restore  them  to  world- 
class  stature.  The  longer  we  delay,  the 
higher  the  final  price  will  be. 

We  must  establish  priorities  and 
allocate  future  investments  for  max- 
imum effectiveness.  We  must  select,  in 
concert  with  the  universities,  where 
our  centres  of  excellence  shall  be.  We 
must  decide  which  schools  will 
specialize  in  computers,  which  in  law, 
which  in  medicine,  which  in  engin- 
eering, which  in  agriculture. 

We  cannot  afford  to  dissipate  our 
capital  — human  or  financial  — in 
trying  to  make  all  schools  all  things  to 
all  people. 

At  present,  we  spend  an  average  of 
$5,500  a year  for  each  university  stu- 
dent, ranging  from  a high  of  $7,400  in 
Alberta  to  a low  of  $4,500  in  Ontario. 

If  we  can  spend  one  billion  dollars  or 
more  in  a month  to  defend  the  Cana- 
dian dollar,  surely  we  can  find  several 
more  billions  of  dollars  to  rebuild  and 
revitalize  our  universities  over  the 
next  decade.  In  the  long  term,  our  uni- 
versities are  the  best  defence  our 
dollar  has  or  is  likely  to  have. 

The  ills  of  our  universities  can  be 
cured  if  we  are  determined  to  do  so. 
They  can  be  cured  if  we  are  prepared 
to  make  changes  in  the  way  in  which 
we  allocate  our  national  financial 


resources;  if  we  concentrate  on  faculty 
renewal,  and  if  we  are  prepared, 
politically,  to  agree  that  what  was 
good  for  the  19th  century  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  21st  century. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  any  single 
part  of  society.  It  can  be  done  only  by 
the  principal  elements  concerned, 
working  in  concert,  and  with  a single 
objective:  to  recreate  a world-class  uni- 
versity structure  in  Canada. 

To  this  end,  I believe,  there  has  to  be 
a national,  conference  on  university 
education,  involving  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments,  the  universities 
and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and,  finally,  business. 

This  conference  would  be  charged 
with  defining  a national  education 
strategy,  and  with  establishing  the  ob- 
jectives of  a task  force  to  be  created  to 
produce  solutions  to  the  present  im- 
passes. It  would  then  be  up  to  govern- 
ments to  legislate  the  environment 
needed  to  bring  the  solutions  to  pass. 

Commissions  and  task  forces 
dedicated  to  universities  in  individual 
provincial  environments  are,  to  my 
mind,  only  confusing  the  problem  even 
more.  Eventually,  we  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a national  problem, 
not  an  individual  university  or  provin- 
cial problem,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
effectively  treated  in  a segmented 
manner. 

If  we  do  not  move  to  restore  our  uni- 
versities and  improve  the  educational 
infrastructure  in  Canada,  we  will  be 
unilaterally  withdrawing  from  the 
future.  We  will  be  condemning 
ourselves  to  the  economic  vassaldom 
of  those  who  do  perceive  education 
and  brains  as  the  only  real  resource 
and,  in  fact,  the  ultimate  resource  of 
any  nation. 


Kenney-Wallace  on 
chairman’s 
committee  of 
science  council 

Professor  Geraldine  Kenney-Wallace 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chairman’s 
advisory  committee  of  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada.  She  has  been  a 
member  of  the  council  since  1983. 

Professor  Rose  Sheinin  of  the 
Department  of  Microbiology  was 
appointed  to  the  council  this  spring. 
Sheinin  and  Kenney-Wallace  are  the 
two  U of  T representatives  on  the 
30-member  body. 

The  council  is  composed  of  scientists 
and  engineers  in  universities,  the 
private  sector  and  research  institutes. 
It  was  created  in  1966  to  give  arm’s 
length  advice  to  government  on 
science  and  technology  policies.  The 
current  chairman  is  Stuart  Smith. 

A Science  Council  workshop  on 
advanced  materials  in  emerging 
technologies  was  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  in  May  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  project  to  determine  what 
new  strategic  technologies  are 
indicated  by  current  scientific 
research.  About  60  scientists, 
engineers  and  industrialists  from  uni- 
versity and  government  sectors  were 
invited  to  exchange  views  on  the 
future  of  new  types  of  high-technology 
materials  in  Canada.  The  workshop, 
one  of  three  held  in  Canada  this  sum- 
mer, was  introduced  by  President 
David  Strangway,  who  emphasized  the 
importance  of  university-industry  in- 
teractions in  new  areas  of  science  and 
technology. 
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This  perspective  of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Caen,  France,  is  part  of 
an  exhibition  of  collotype  photography  coming  to  the  Robarts  Library  next  month.  The 
process  was  popular  between  1 890  and  1 930  for  producing  multiple  copies  of  images  for 
books  or  portfolios.  It  differs  from  the  modern  photographic  process  in  that  the  printing  plate 
is  glass  and  the  printing  surface  hardened  gelatin. 


Meetings 

CUSO  Public  Information 
Meeting. 

Wednesday,  August  1 
Overseas  opportunities  for 
skilled  adults  of  all  ages 
interested  in  becoming 
involved  in  self-help  projects 
in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Carib- 
bean, Latin  America  and  the 
South  Pacific.  International 
Student  Centre.  7 p.m. 
Please  note  time. 
Information:  $78-1(022. 


Concerts 

Concerts  in  the  Courtyard. 

Monday,  July  23 
Blechta/Keenan  Trio. 

Monday,  July  30 
Nancy  Gildner  Trio. 


Colloquium 

Polymer  Environments  and 
Excited  State  Interactions. 

Wednesday,  August  8 
Prof.  Shigeo  Tazuke,  Tokyo 
Institute  of  Technology. 

428  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  10.30  a.m. 


Monday,  August  13 
Bradley/Scothorn  Duo. 

Monday,  August  20 
Prior/McKenna  Duo. 
Berkeley  Castle,  2 Berkeley 
St.  12  noon. 

(Concerts  may  be  cancelled 
in  case  of  rain.) 

(RCM,  Berkeley  Castle 
Investments  Ltd.,  Music  Per- 
formance Trust  Fund  and 
Syrograph  International 
Corp.) 

Carillon  Recital. 

Sunday,  July  29 
Sydney  Shep,  University 
carillonneur.  Soldiers’ 

Tower,  Hart  House  Circle. 
7.30  p.m. 

ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Summer  Mini  Concerts. 

Sunday,  July  29 
Vicki  Blech ta,  flute,  and 
Cecilia  Ignatieff,  piano. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  and  Avenue  Rd.. 

8 p.m.  (following  7 p.m. 
service). 

Donations  to  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  Organ 
Restoration  Fund  will  be 
appreciated. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Bulletin 

Events  deadlines 

Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks  St.,  by  the 
following  times: 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  August  20: 
Tuesday,  August  7 at  4.30  p.m. 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  September  10 
Monday,  August  27  at  4.30 p.m. 


Exhibitions 

Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery, 

Hart  House. 

July  5 to  August,  1 7 
West  Gallery:  Watercolours 
by  Alice  Reed,  “Elements  of 
Nature”. 

East  Gallery:  Painted 
sculptures  by  Peter 
Johnston. 

Summer  gallery  hours: 
Tuesday-Saturday,  11  a.m. 
to  5.30  p.m. 


Erindale  College. 

July  29  to  August  1 6 
Hokkaido  Past  and  Present, 
exhibition  of  Japanese  arti- 
facts from  13,000  B.C.  to  the 
present.  Japanese  artist 
Mukyo  Shimada  will  be  pre- 
sent opening  night  to 
demonstrate  Japanese  arts 
of  calligraphy  and  ikebena 
(flower  arranging). 

Gallery  hours:  From  3 p.m. 
to  8 p.m.  daily  for  this 
exhibition. 


Robarts  Library. 

To  July  30 

“The  Gates  of  Tallinn”,  ex- 
hibition in  conjunction  with 
' ESTO  ’84  Estonian  World 
Festival.  Main  display  area. 
(Public  & Community  Rela- 
tions and  Estonian  Associa- 
tion of  Toronto) 

August  7 to  September  10 
“Collotype  Photography”. 
Main  display  area. 

(Public  & Community  Rela- 
tions and  U of  T Library) 


Appointments 

Beckwith  appointed  to  Chalmers  Chair 


Professor  John  Beckwith,  long 
regarded  as  an  outstanding  authority 
on  Canadian  music,  has  been  named 
the  first  holder  of  the  Jean  A. 
Chalmers  Chair  and  first  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Canadian  Music. 
Because  Beckwith  is  on  leave  during 
1984-85,  Timothy  McGee  will  serve  as 
acting  director  until  next  July. 

The  announcement  follows  approval 
of  the  new  chair  and  institute  by 
Governing  Council  June  21.  Canadian 
arts  patrons  Floyd  and  Jean  Chhlmers 
have  agreed  to  bequeath  $1  million  to 
the  University  to  support  the  institute, 
and  provide  $50,000  a year  until  the 
bequest  becomes  available. 

Although  the  desirability  of  organ- 
izing Canadian  studies  at  the  Faculty 
of  Music  has  been  discussed  informally 
for  many  years,  the  idea  of  the  chair 
and  institute  started  with  McGee  and 
ethnomusicologist  Tim  Rice.  They 
were  concerned  that  faculty  appoint- 
ments in  musicology  were  not  keeping 
pace  with  retirements,  particularly 
after  the  exit  of  musicologists  Godfrey 
Ridout  and  Harvey  Olnick. 

McGee  and  Rice  approached  Floyd 
Chalmers  with  a proposal  in  May  of 
1983,  and  secured  his  support  by  the 
following  September.  Chalmers’  in- 
terest and  generosity  where  Canadian 
music  is  concerned  is  well  known.  He 
was  the  principal  benefactor  of  the 
Canadian  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and 
recently  made  it  possible  for  the  Can- 


adian Music  Centre  to  move  to  larger 
quarters. 

Much  about  the  institute  is  still  in 
the  planning  stage,  said  McGee,  but 
providing  a forum  enabling  scholars  to 
make  each  other  aware  of  their  activ- 
ities will  be  onq  of  its  priorities.  “Once 
we  get  some  composite  lists  of  who’s 
going  where,  it  will  show  us  where  the 
holes  are,  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
next.  I think  it  will  give  all  sorts  of 
direction  to  everyone’s  research.” 

Communication  between  scholars 
working  in  related  but  different  fields 
of  Canadian  music  research  has  not 
been  ideal,  McGee  said.  “There  are 
places  in  Canada,  where,  from  time  to 
time,  there  are  conventions  for,  say, 
those  studying  Inuit  and  Indian  music. 
But  they  never  speak  to  the  historians. 
The  historians  don’t  speak  to  the 
Music  Ed.  people.  We  would  hope  to 
hold  a symposium  at  least  once  a year, 
where  we  do  that  sort  of  thing.” 

Ideas  for  a publication,  perhaps  in- 
cluding lengthy  reviews  of  Canadian 
music  and  books  about  Canadian 
music,  have  also  been  discussed. 

Besides  the  director,  the  institute 
will  be  staffed  by  one  part-time 
secretary  and  one  graduate  student 
acting  as  a research  assistant.  There 
are  currently  six  doctoral  candidates 
at  the  faculty  studying  Canadian 
music,  McGee  said. 


Hamacher  named  director, 
computer  systems  research  institute 


Professor  Carl  Hamacher  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  newly-formed 
Computer  Systems  Research  Institute 
(CSRI).  The  appointment  is  effective 
July  1 for  a five-year  term. 

Hamacher  has  just  completed  a 
three-year  term  as  associate  chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Engineering 
Science.  He  came  to  U of  T in  1968  as 
an  assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Electrical  Engineering  and 
Computer  Science,  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor in  1982.  From  1976  to  1978  he 
served  as  associate  chairman  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  during  1978-79 
he  was  a visiting  scientist  at  the  IBM 
Research  Division  in  San  Jose. 


Hamacher  received  his  BASc  from 
the  University  of  Waterloo  (1963),  his 
MSc  in  electrical  engineering  from 
Queen’s  University  (1965),  and  his 
PhD  from  Syracuse  University  (1968). 

Hamacher’s  current  research  in- 
terests include  local  area  computer 
networks,  arithmetic  processors  and 
real-time  computer  systems.  He  is  the 
co-author  of  the  textbook  Computer 
Organization. 

CSRI  has  evolved  from  the  Com- 
puter Systems  Research  Group,  an 
interdisciplinary  group  formed  15 
years  ago  to  conduct  research  into 
computer  systems  and  their  applica- 
tions. ( Bulletin , June  25.) 
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Derogatory  letter  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  objective  criticism 


I was  surprised  by  the  derogatory  tone 
of  Professor  J.E.  Smith’s  letter 
(. Bulletin , June  25),  in  which  he  refers 
to  George  Connell’s  appointment  to 
the  presidency  as  “a  massive  step 
backward”. 

The  many  endorsements  of  this  ap- 
pointment, on  pages  five  and  six  of  the 
same  issue,  attest  to  the  distinguished 
scientific  and  administrative  career  of 
President  Connell,  and  suggest  that 
Professor  Smith  has  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  objective  criticism. 

One  marvels  at  academics  like  Prof. 
Smith  who  come  from  other  countries 
to  Toronto  because  of  its  international 
reputation,  only  to  discover  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  ‘‘in  a provincial  rut”.  The  most 
obvious  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
such  alchemy  are  (a)  that  the  arrival  of 
imported  academics  correlates  with 
the  deterioration  of  our  institution; 

(b)  that  international  reputations  as 
perceived  on  the  ‘‘academic  Richter 
scale”  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously; 
and  (c)  that  Prof.  Smith  is  wrong  about 
our  current  status  and  is  therefore  not 
to  be  trusted  in  his  projections  for  the 
future. 

Some  of  us  have  been  keeping-a 
close  eye  recently  on  colleagues,  usual- 
ly of  the  administrative  type,  who  have 
been  making  a name  for  themselves  by 


proclaiming  the  dismal  state  of  U of  T, 
and  burdening  the  lives  of  hard- 
working scholars  with  requests  for 
more  plans,  reorganizations,  reviews, 
and  other  sterile  paper-generating  ex- 
ercises. Not  having  made  any  signifi- 
cant discoveries  themselves,  and 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  such 
discoveries  are  not  generated  by 
disruptive  bureaucratic  manoeuver- 
ings,  they  offer  greatness  for  Toronto, 
if  only  we  would  follow  them  like  un- 
suspecting sheep.  The  tenor  of  Prof. 
Smith’s  comments  suggests  that  he 
may  have  joined  himself  to  this 
misguided  breed.  He  tells  us  not  only 
that  “we  are  in  grave  danger  of  retur- 
ning to  the  academic  dark  ages”,  but 
also  that  President  Connell’s  appoint- 
ment will  ensure  this  while  some  other 
kind,  known  better  to  him  than  to 
anyone  else,  will  lead  us  to  the  promis- 
ed land. 

In  suggesting  that  “it  would  be 
churlish  to  fault  George  Connell’s  per- 
sonal academic  accomplishments”, 
Prof.  Smith  seems  to  imply  that  these 
are  somehow  suspect  or  deficient. 
Might  the  problem  be  that  Connell’s 
doctorate  was  obtained  from  lowly 
U of  T,  perchance  even,  heaven  forbid, 
dating  back  to  its  “academic  dark 
ages”? 


The  caption  under  President  Con- 
nell’s photograph  on  page  one  in- 
dicates that  he  is  concerned  with  the 
“quality  of  student  life”.  This  quality 
is  intricately  related  to  the  quality  of 
life  of  faculty  members,  who  must 
have  the  time,  the  inclination  and  the 
presidential  encouragement  to  nurture 
it.  Such  concern  by  our  new  president 
bodes  well  for  the  continued  well-being 
and  reputation  of  our  University.  It 
undoubtedly  disturbs  those  whose  no- 
tions of  excellence  translate  practical- 
ly into  a dog-eat-dog,  bigger-is-better, 
empire-building,  power-mongering, 
fame-seeking  behaviour  that  ultimate- 
ly backfires.  Most  of  our  scholars  are 
doing  their  best  under  trying  condi- 
tions, without  fanfare,  and  their  best  is 
probably  as  good  as  the  best 
anywhere. 

In  selecting  George  Connell,  Govern- 
ing Council  has  not  “eschewed 
academic  vision”,  as  claimed  by  Prof. 
Smith,  but  only  a particular  brand  of  it 
which  is  not  needed  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  true  excellence.  President 
Connell  will  likely  work  with  people 
and  quietly  foster  an  environment  in 
which  true  scholarship  will  continue  to 
flourish,  providing  cause  to  keep  on 
celebrating  “old,  comfortable  Varsi- 
ty”, for  all  the  good  reasons  that  seem 
to  elude  Prof.  Smith. 


Smith’s 
‘bad  temper’ 
unfortunate 

My  immediate  reaction  to  the  com- 
ments of  Jean  Smith  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  new  president  was  to 
think  of  appropriate  adjectives  to 
describe  the  substance  of  his  com- 
plaints and  the  quality  of  their  expres- 
sion. As  it  happens,  Smith’s 
statements  provide  the  answer: 
asinine,  churlish. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  Professor 
Smith  has  made  a substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  and  his  role,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  faculty 
association  and  the  Governing  Council, 
will  be  recognized  by  historians  of  the 
period.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
record  must  now  also  include  his  bad 
temper  on  this  important  occasion. 


Study  of  Estonian  culture 
will  enrich  University 


Assuming  that  the  Bulletin  quoted 
Professor  Michael  Finlayson  correctly, 
the  undersigned  deeply  resent  his  com- 
ments on  the  Estonian  Chair  at  the 
May  31  meeting  of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  ( Bulletin , June  11). 
This  Chair  was  established  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  a thousand-year-old  na- 
tional culture.  To  equate  it  with  a chair 
for  baseball  studies,  and  to  charge  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  with  some 
sort  of  subtle  academic  prostitution, 
was  in  bad  taste  indeed,  to  say  the 
very  least. 

It  is  not  clear  what  Professor 
Finlayson  meant  by  ethnic  chairs.  We 
assume  that  he  would  put  the 
Hungarian  Chair  (established  in  1978) 
and  the  Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies 
(1980)  in  this  pigeonhole.  We  can 
assure  him  that  there  is  nothing 
“ethnic”  about  these  two  chairs.  Aside 
from  being  integrated  units  of  this  uni- 


versity, they  study  the  culture  of  an- 
cient European  nations.  Questioning 
the  relevance  of  Hungarian,  Ukrai- 
nian, and  the  future  Estonian  studies 
makes  one  ask:  why  not  question  the 
study  of  English,  French  or  any  other 
history,  language  or  literature  as  well? 

It  would  be  hard  to  refute  that  the 
more  components  of  world  civilization 
are  taught  at  a university,  the  more 
they  enrich  not  only  the  university  but 
also  the  academic  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  country.  Therefore  we  wonder 
why  Professor  Finlayson  is  so  upset 
about  the  diversification  of  cultural 
studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

George  Bisztray 

Chair  of  Hungarian  Studies 

P.R.  Magocsi 

Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies 


Halpenny  named  Companion 
of  Order  of  Canada 


Francess  Halpenny,  general  editor  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography 
since  1969,  is  one  of  four  Canadians 
recently  named  a Companion  of  the 
Order  of  Canada.  She  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  order  in  1979. 

Halpenny  is  associate  director 
(academic)  of  U of  T Press  and  teaches 
in  the  Faculty  of  Library  & Informa- 


tion Science,  where  she  was  dean  from 
1972  to  1978.  Last  year  she  received 
the  $50,000  Molson  Prize,  awarded  by 
the  Canada  Council,  for  her  work  on 
the  Dictionary . She  is  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  the  recip- 
ient of  several  honorary  doctorates. 


Daniel  H.  Osmond 
Department  of  Physiology 


Robin  S.  Harris 
Faculty  of  Education 


Before 

SAFE-T  EYEGARD 


they  used  to  call  it  “blinding  speed” 


The  balls  in  racket  sports  still  travel  up  to  120  m.p.h.  But  now  the  new 
wrap  around,  unitary  constructed  Safe  - T Eyegard  has  helped  thousands 
of  smart  racket  sport  players  attack  the  ball  without  fear. 

There  are  no  hinges,  wires  or  screws  to  become  potentially  dangerous 
missiles  by  themselves.  Super  lightweight  and  form  fitting  with  a 
precise  pantoscopic  tilt  to  ensure  satisfactory  vision  through  our 
tough  piano  or  prescription  lenses. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  unique  safety  features  that  have  made  these 
Canadian  masterpieces  the  best  accident  insurance  money  can  buy. 


Endorsed  by  The  Canadian  Professional 
Squash  Association 


Imperial  Optical  Canada 

Serving  the  Ophthalmic  Professions  throughout 
Canada  and  the  Caribbean  for  over  80  years. 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Department  of 
Communications,  45  Willcocks 
St.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

Sabbatical  renovated  Vic- 
torian upper  duplex  in  Annex, 
Huron  and  Bernard,  3 
bedrooms,  2 baths,  furnished, 
Sept.  1 1984  - August  31, 
1985.  $1,000  plus  utilities, 
evenings  924-6057. 

For  rent.  Three  storey  family 
home,  fully  furnished,  four 
bedrooms,  second  floor  den 
study,  Casa  Loma  area,  walk  or 
bike  to  University,  on  subway. 
$1 500  per  month  available  un- 
til August,  1985.  978-6767, 
968-7373. 

Large  family  home  for  rent, 
fully  furnished,  six  bedrooms, 
Howland  Avenue,  walking 
distance  to  University  of  Toron- 
to, January  to  June,  1985,  rent 
negotiable.  Phone  Michael 
Trebilcock  978-6767. 

Spadina-Harbord  (558 
Spadina  Cres.)  Modern  two 
bedroom  apartment, 

broadloom.  All  appliances, 
laundry,  parking.  $750. 
278-6616,  928-3387. 

Townhouse.  Yonge  and  401 , 

3 bedrooms,  1 V2  bathrooms,  5 
appliances,  air  conditioning;  1 
August  1984  to  30  June  1985; 
$700/month  plus  utilities. 
Telephone  978-8633  (days)  or 
224-5779  (evenings). 

Duplex  near  High  Park  and 

subway.  Separate  living  and 
dining  room,  one  bedroom. 
Recently  renovated.  Laundry 
facilities.  $500/month.  Phone 
769-1404. 

Bloor  West  Village.  Beautiful 
home  near  High  Park.  3 
bedrooms,  2 baths,  den, 
sunroom,  fireplace,  spacious 
kitchen,  playroom,  patio, 
garden.  Walk  to  subway,  park, 
schools,  shopping.  September 
1984  to  June  1985.  $1200  + 
utilities.  Phone  766-2712/ 
978-4072. 

4 bedroom  duplex  for  rent 

available  July  1 , partially  fur- 
nished. Bloor-Dufferin  area. 
$900.00  per  month  includes  all 
utilities,  hydro,  cable, 
telephone.  Lease  negotiable. 
Call  533-4527  or  364-7613. 

Furnished  Moore  Park  fami- 
ly home  for  rent  for  one  year. 
Available  Sept.  1,  1984.  Large 
main  floor  family  room  & 
powder  room.  Three  large 
bedrooms  & sunroom  - se- 
cond floor.  Private  drive;  dou- 
ble garage,  charming  garden. 
Close  to  schools  & transporta- 
tion. $2000  per  month  + 
utilities.  486-5370 

Beaches,  2 bedroom  apart- 
ment for  rent.  October  84  thru 
March  85.  Partially  furnished, 
lower  duplex.  $675  per  month 
inclusive.  Call  690-1954  any 
time. 

Upper  duplex,  multi  storey  2 
bdrm.  on  Seaton  St.,  carpeted, 

5 appl.,  upper  deck,  bright  and 
spacious,  close  to  TTC.  Avail. 
Sept.  1,  $850  + util.  928  3462. 


Bayview-Eglinton  3/4 

bedroom  3 storey  renovated 
home.  2 baths  Parking.  1-2 
year  lease.  Close  to  transporta- 
tion. Large  garden  very  suitable 
to  family.  Rent  $1600.00  mon- 
thly + utilities.  Ralph  Stroh, 
489-2866. 

House  Rental  — short  term, 
furnished  from  September  until 
May;  a downtown,  detached 
brick  home  in  the  Broadview- 
Danforth'  area;  competely 
renovated;  walk  to  subway; 
street  parking.  461-6065.  Ask 
for  Ray,  or  leave  message. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished 
family  home.  3 bdrms,  IV2 
baths, "rec.  room,  fireplace,  w/o 
to  garden.  Close  to  schools, 
TTC.  Available  January  1985  to 
July  1985.  $800/mo.  Call 
978-4135  (day)  or  497-7682 
(evening). 

South  Rosedale  Century-old 
home  with  3 reception  rooms,  7 
bedrooms,  4 bathrooms  plus 
maid's  flat  in  basement  (own 
entrance).  Ground  floor  library, 
3 firepaces,  panelling,  space 
and  elegance.  Garage,  garden. 
Furnished.  All  appliances. 
Beautifully  renovated.  Available 
Sept.  1,  84  for  1-2  years.  Call 
922-2449.  - 

House.  Brick.  Detached. 

Parkdale,  north  of  Queen  near 
Lansdowne,  6 rooms  & sun- 
room, parking,  fridge  & stove, 
new  gas  furnace.  244-9048.  8 - 
9:30  a.m. 

Sublet  Spadina-St.  Clair,  fur 

nished  luxury  adult  2 bedrooms 
available  until  June  1. 
Doormen,  pool,  convenient 
shopping  subway.  Fabulous 
view.  $800  month.  967-2785. 

Above  average  townhouse, 

2 large,  1 small  b-rooms. 
Queen  East  opp.  park,  swimm- 
ing. New  but  Victorian  style. 
Carpeted  throughout.  Available 
to  view  Aug.  1,  occupancy 
Aug.  15th.  $850  monthly. 
Adults.  No  pets.  (416) 
469-2038. 

For  Rent  - Furnished  flat 

High  Park  - 2 bedrooms,  kit- 
chen, den,  garden,  near  sub- 
way, 20  minutes  to  campus, 
pleasant,  quiet.  766-6078  even- 
ings. Available  September  1 . 

Furnished  apartment  - Ren- 
tal, St.  Clair-Spadina  Rd.  area. 
Luxury  1 bedroom  apt.,  all 
amenities,  adult  building,  d.qor- 
man,  perfect  location  for  trans- 
portation & shopping;  health 
club.  November  or  earlier  until 
May.  References.  $750/mon. 
Phone  921-9682. 

Flat  for  rent  Bloor-Christie 
area.  20-25  minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  2nd  + 3rd 
floor  of  house  - 4 rooms  + 
bath  and  kitchen.  $630/mo. 
Call  588-1051. 

House  for  Rent:  detached 
house,  west  of  Beaches,  1 1 
Mallon  St.  Newly  renovated 
and  decorated.  Unfurnished.  3 
bedrooms  with  extra  attic  room. 
High  dry  basement.  Large  kit- 
chen. Pay  own  hydro  and  gas 
heating.  $750  p.  month.  Call: 
365-0388  (day),  469-1 344  (after 
7 or  at  wknds.) 

Spacious,  large,  good  view 

4-large  bdrm.  condo  at  Victoria 
Park  subway  available 
September  1st.  $1000  in- 
cluding utilities.  Fully  furnished 
or  unfurnished.  Indoor  pools, 
sauna,  squash,  racket  ball,  jog- 
ging and  shopping  centre. 
Walking  distance  to  golf,  tennis, 
park  for  biking.  15  minutes  to 
downtown.  Contact  Mrs.  Peng, 
978-5323  or  690-4945. 


Attractive,  convenient 
house  for  rent  Yonge  and 
Lawrence,  3 bedrooms,  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
garage,  garden.  All  appliances, 
furnished.  Available  August  26 
for  one  year.  $825  month  plus 
utilities.  Phone  481-6857  after 
four  p.m.  or  weekends. 

Luxury  Cabbagetown  upper 
duplex.  Architect  designed. 
Spacious  2 bedrooms  + den. 
Gourmet  kitchen,  6 appliances 
inc.  laundry.  Fireplace, 
sundeck,  porch,  skylights.  Cen- 
tral air  conditioning,  electronic 
filter.  Sept.  1st.  $1,100  + 
utilities.  962-8256  (eve.) 

Sabbatical  house  available 
Sept.  1 for  10-12  months. 
Detached,  5 bedrooms,  2 
baths,  5 appliances,  driveway, 
large  garden.  Bloor  & Dover- 
court.  Shopping,  parks,  library, 
schools  nearby.  Walk,  bike, 
subway  to  U of  T.  $1200  + 
utilities.  532-5072. 

Beaches  - Glen  Manor  area. 

Newly  decorated,  nine-room 
quality  home,  for  lease  to  June 
30,  1985  at  $1300  per  month 
plus  utilities.  Call  Elizabeth 
Elsam,  698-2571  or  694-7896. 
McArthur  & Son  Realtor. 

Furnished  house  for  rent  - 

High  Park  area.  Available  Sept. 
1/84  to  Aug.  31/85.  Steps  to 
subway  - minutes  to  park. 
Renovated  Victorian.  Ideal  for 
couple.  $900  per  month  + . 
references.  Phone  534-6841. 

Sublet,  1 September  1984  - 

31  August  1985.  One  bedroom 
apartment,  Yonge  and  St.  Clair 
(Heath  St.)  $420.  After  July  27, 
call  921-6296  evenings; 
977-0414,  ext.  390  days. 

Furnished  luxury  one- 
bedroom  apartment  for 
academic  year  1984-85.  New- 
ly renovated,  skylights,  new  ap- 
pliances. Preserved  Tudor  style 
with  fireplace,  hardwood  floors 
and  wood  trim.  Fully  supplied. 
Near  subway  in  Forest  Hill  area. 
Call:  924-6920  or  961-8843. 

Yorkville  house,  furnished, 
fireplace,  private  patio,  two 
bedroom  plus  study  and 
den/TV  room.  Original  far- 
mhouse on  cul  de  sac. 
Available  one  year  or  less, 
minimum  four  months.  Suit  cou- 
ple or  two  singles.  Walk  to  cam- 
pus. 922-2513  or  492-7764. 

A charming  and  clean 
1 -bedroom,  furnished  apart- 
ment is  available  from  mid- 
August  for  1 year.  $340/month 
(inclusive).  Call  and  talk  to  Faith 
about  it  - office  (until  July  31  st) 
364-8660,  or  home  533-1741. 

Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Visiting  Professor  and  wife 

(no  children)  from  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  wish  to  rent 
1 -bedroom  furnished  accom- 
modation near  University  from 
early  September  to  late 
December,  1984.  Contact  P. 
Linnemann,  978-6023,  or  P. 
Gibbons,  978-6277. 

U of  T female  employee 

seeks  1 bedroom  apartment  in 
either  house  or  high  rise  for 
Sept.  1 or  Oct.  1 . Responsible, 
non-smoker.  Up  to  $400/month 
rent.  Also  willing  to  share  large 
apartment  with  one  other 
female.  978-2106  weekdays; 
961-0098  evngs.  until  Aug.  5, 
also  762-9536  from  Aug.  5. 

Accommodation  wanted:  Do 

you  like  to  meet  people  from 
Quebec  or  from  other  coun- 
tries? Language  school  re- 
quires room  and  board  in 
friendly  setting  for  students  and 
working  people  of  all  ages 
coming  to  Toronto  to  learn 
English.  For  info  call  968-1405 
(The  Language  Workshop). 


U of  T professor  urgently 
needs  to  rent  furnished  accom- 
modation within  walking 
distance  of  campus  for  first 
academic  semester  (Sept.  - 
Dec./84-Jan./85).  Willing  to  ex- 
change luxuriously  furnished 
Tuscan  farmhouse  for  same 
period.  920-4000. 

Visiting  professor,  wife  and 
small  child  require  furnished 
apartment  mid-September  to 
late  December.  Phone  Verna  at 
978-6767. 


Accommodation 

Out-of-towm 

Very  reasonable  rent  to  right 
tenant  to  mind  large  and 
beautiful  country  home  in  Ban- 
croft area  for  academic  year  or 
longer.  Fireplace,  3-piece  bath, 
piano,  study,  cross-country  ski 
trails  on  property.  For  appoint- 
ment, write  giving  background 
to  Box  1510,  Bancroft,  Ontario, 
K0L  ICO,  or  phone  (613) 
338-2585. 

For  rent  - large  old  family 
house  in  country  setting  near 
St.  Romuald.  10  minutes  from 
Laval  campus.  Available  Sept. 
1 to  July  1 . Contact:  Mrs.  J.M. 
Scott,  416-880-0087 

Cottage  for  rent  - three 
bedrooms,  all  conveniences, 
on  Sauble  River.  Available  to 
Sept.  1.  $225/wk.  Call 

598-1190. 


Accommodation 

Shared 

High  Park/Swansea  Lovely 
house  overlooking  park  to 
share  with  one  other  woman. 
Prefer  naturalist  type  who  en- 
joys dogs/gardening/bird 
watching.  Non-Smoker.  7 min. 
walk  to  subway  (bus  nearby) 
and  excellent  shopping.  Share 
rent  and  expenses  50/50 
(approx.  $400  per  month).  Call 
Carol,  766-6587. 

Shared  home,  professional 
gay  men;  mature,  quiet,  moral. 
Seek  same  for  spacious  garrett 
in  enormous  Victorian  mansion. 
Parkdale.  $430.  Sept.  1, 
532-1504,  John. 

Grad,  male  or  female 

(straight)  wanted  to  share  fur- 
nished two-bedroom  apt.  in 
triplex  (Bathurst/St.  Clair)  Aug. 
1 or  ASAP  thereafter  with 
female  and  cat,  dishwasher, 
washing  machine,  T.V.  etc., 
balcony  and  porch  - $275  per 
month  - Please  call  653-0870 
after  7.00  p.m. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 

Victoria:  Professor,  wife  and 
child  wish  to  exchange  their 
Victoria  home  for  same  in 
Toronto  January  to  May  1 985. 
Contact:  Professor  Angus 
McLaren,  History,  University  of 
Victoria,  P.O.  Box  1700.  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  V8W  2Y2;  (604) 
721-7403. 


Accommodation 

Houses  & Property  for  Sale 

House  for  sale.  4 bdrm; 
fireplace;  detached  brick; 
garage.  Immediate  possession. 
Yonge  & Eglinton  location. 
$149,000.  Private.  Call 
694-1398. 


Secretarial 

Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years’ 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric 
III.  $1.35  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Word  Movers  531-8782. 

Professional  Typing  and 
Word  Processing  (“camera 
ready”  copy):  Essays,  theses, 
manuscripts,  Technical  reports, 
multiple  letters  and  persuasive 
resumes.  Sterling  University 
References.  On  campus  - 81 
Harbord  St.  at  Spadina. 
968-6327. 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
532-5101. 

COLLEGE  TYPING  & WORD 
PROCESSING  - Repetitive 
personalized  letters;  mailing 
lists  & labels;  Resumes,  disser- 
tations, scripts  & term  papers; 
Technical,  scientific  & 
academic  reports;  Letter  qual- 
ity and  draft  quality  printouts. 
270  Augusta  Ave.  (one  block 
west  of  Spadina  at  College). 
928-3492. 

The  Word  Processing 
Centre  offers  years  of  profes- 
sional experience  at  low  prices 
— use  your  University  of  Toron- 
to Appropriation  Account  or 
cash.  We  handle  manuscripts, 
CV's,  transcripts  of  research 
data,  technical  and  medical 
reports,  theses,  sorted  mailing 
lists,  form  letters  etc.  Call 
978-5021  or  drop  in  to  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building, 
1 King's  College  Circle,  Room 
3247,  for  free  estimates. 

Professional  typing  - essays, 
theses,  manuscripts,  resumes, 
etc.  Fast  and  accurate  at 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Diane  at 
463-9558.  Central  location. 

For  typing  the  draft  and/or 
the  final  version  of  your  thesis  or 
paper  (even  with  mathematical 
expressions)  on  a word  pro- 
cessor call  447-1015. 


Miscellaneous 

Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  BAA/  Polaroid,  2 for 
$5.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2 
(other  times  by  appt.)  Inst. 
Media  Services,  Rm  021 , Best 
Inst.  1 1 2 College  St.  978-891 9. 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.-  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD’S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9. 

Vision  Computer  Education 
Inc.  We  specialize  in  “hands- 
on”  training  seminars  using 
your  computers  or  ours.  Word- 
star, Visicalc,  Lotus  1-2-3, 
dBase  II  etc.  Expert,  experienc- 
ed instructors.  We  also  offer  in- 
troductory general-purpose 
microcomputer  courses.  Call 
968-1405  or  drop  by  at  1255 
Yonge  St.  Suite  100  (Yonge  at 
Summerhill)  for  details. 

Wall  Unit  Interhome  12  foot 
unit  with  indirect  lighting  built-in 
for  each  section,  rosewood  and 
black  lacquer  finish  with 
chrome  posts,  good  condition. 
Half  price  $600.00.  Phone 
966-7812. 

“Commuter  marriage’’ 
couples  needed.  PhD 

sociology  student  seeks  legally 
married  couples  for  inteview 
study.  Must  live  apart  in 
separate  residences  for  at  least 
three  days  a week.  Study  com- 
pletion date:  early  Sept.  Con- 
fidentiality guaranteed.  I need 
you  and  science  needs  you.! 
Linda  Williams,  977-8473. 

For  Sale:  Osborne  1 Com- 
puter, 64K  RAM,  double- 
density, 80-col.;  standard  soft- 
ware, with  communications 
programs,  utilities,  etc.;  green 
monitor;  printer  cable.  $1600. 
W.  McCarty,  978-5071  (day), 
947-0048  (evenings). 

Combine  a holiday  with 
stimulating  discussion  at  the 
53rd  Annual  Couchiching  Con- 
ference, August  9-12,  Geneva 
Park  near  Orillia,  Ontario. 
“What's  Right?  What's  Left? 
What’s  Next?”  a title  where 
Free  Enterprise  and  the  State 
are  placed  in  Our  Economic 
Future.  It  will  cover  such  topics 
as  the  public-private  mix  in  the 
economy;  financing  the  welfare 
state  and  the  moral  values  of 
capitalism  and  socialism.  Cost 
ranges  from  $300  to  $30 
depending  on  length  of  stay. 
Student  rates  available.  For  in- 
formation: (416)  362-4752. 
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